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VOLUME X NUMBER 2 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


JANUARY, 1925 


MR. COOLIDGE ON THE CLASSICS 


By Merritt Y. HUGHES 


N the Revue de Paris for August 1, 1924, President 
Coolidge contributes an article under the title, Les 
études classiques en Amérique. It is not a study of 

the state of classical learning in America. It is not a scien- 
tific article in any sense and it can hardly be said to be a 
literary one. Although he wrote in French, the President 
seems to have been unconscious that he was speaking to 
foreigners, for he offers his readers such an address as 
might be delivered with applause by a “professor” to 
teacher’s conventions or Rotary Clubs anywhere in this 
country, but nowhere outside of it. To intelligent French- 
men the article may be much more instructive than any- 
thing that Mr. Coolidge could have written if he had 
dropped the mantle of prophet and tried to tell them some- 
thing about the position of the Greek and Latin classics 
among his countrymen. For {foreigners who have the 
key to the American mind the President’s article is a very 
interesting bit of unconscious testimony. 

Everyone awake to what is happening in the world 

since the war knows that in all western countries (except, 
perhaps, in America, where we are rich enough to pretend 
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that none of us need have anything except a moral charac- 
ter to show for the years between thirteen and twenty-one) 
the matter of classical versus utilitarian education or no 
education at all is a hardly contested sector on a long fight- 
ing line. The forces engaged on both sides are obscure, but 
they are more serious than the theories of pedagogues and 
the inertia of schoolboys and the community generally. 
They understand these things better in France. 


Their experience since the war has left them no choice 
in France but to understand these things better than we 
do. They have had the paradoxical experience of a Minis- 
ter of Education trying to impose Latin and Greek as posi- 
tive requirements upon almost all classes of candidates 
for admission to the universities and professional schools 
and of the Dean of the Faculty of Letters at the Sorbonne, 
M. Brunot, one of the most distinguished of French philo- 
logues, opposing the Government’s program. M. Brunot is 
a socialist, “‘trés modéré,” as | was once sadly informed in 
a meeting of the Jeunesse of the Party consisting of seven 
discouraged young disciples of the truth casually gathered 
out of the 17me arrondissement. The Government’ 
requirement of Greek and Latin of University intrants 
at a time when Greek was actually not taught in some 
French high schools and when standards in many places 
had fallen almost as low in Latin as they are in America, 
was a piece of bare-faced class legislation. As such M. 
Brunot fought it. He fought it also as a practical teacher 
of philology, on the ground that for the masses in a demo- 
cratic country the national classics ought to outrank those 
of any other civilization in the common schools. _ Latin 
and Greek, like Russian and Sanskrit, should be reserved 
for those who are old enough to approach them with 
scientific curiosity. As a discipline they are too abstract 
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for general use. Their relation to experience, though 
organic, is not immediate enough to justify their enforced 
study in the public schools. In their place many liberal 
French educators are trying to substitute a thoroughgoing 
study of the national classics, beginning with The Song 
of Roland, just as Greek education in the fifth century 
B. C. began with the poems of Homer and never thought 
of so much as glancing at a foreign book. They believe 
that such a course of study in the secondary schools would 
develop a true historical sense as the curriculum in the 
Greek and Latin classics cannot do, because it does not 
end in the living experience of contemporary life, and they 
believe that it would be quite as good a logical and ethical 
discipline as Greek and Latin. Indeed they believe that it 
would be a better logical and ethical discipline, because 
it would produce inductive minds and generate the objec- 
tivity and independence of which modern democracies are 
so much in need. But unlike the Greeks, who scorned bar- 
barian tongues, the liberal educators in France would 
carry every high school student far in at least one modern 
language. They want education to be the basis of as much 
genuine international understanding as possible. Their 
great object is quantity production of actively critical and 
sympathetic minds. 

Mr. Coolidge writes without the least reference to this 
liberal onslaught upon the classics. From his article one 
would gather that if Greek and Latin are losing their hold 
on the schools, the weakness of our flesh is to blame, and 
the confusion of our spirit in this technical and materialist 
twentieth century. His article is a rallying cry to those 
who believe in the old-fashioned curriculum for the old- 
fashioned reasons. 


There are, roughly speaking, four possible ways of 
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regarding the Greek and Latin classics. You can agree 
with Dr. Arnold of Rugby, as Mr. Coolidge does, that the 
almost unique object of education is the formation of char. 
acter and that Greek and Latin are the best means to that 
end. Or, like Jowett and Butcher and Gilbert Murray and 
A. E. Zimmern and Max Radin and an army of qualified 
modern scholars, you may treat the ancient classics as a 
big continent of information about human life which is 
only beginning to be scientifically charted. Or, like Boccac- 
cio and Chaucer, you may think of them as a collection of 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments to be read with endless 
pleasure and sometimes pilfered for the substance of a 
story of your own. Or, like almost everyone in America, 
you may regard them as mainly irrelevant and dubiously 
moral books. With characteristic courage and conserva- 
tism Mr. Coolidge is old-fashioned enough to be un-Ameri- 
can in this matter and he plants himself squarely beside 
Dr. Arnold. (Not that he mentions the Doctor by name. 
In the course of the whole article Mr. Coolidge discreetly 
avoids all allusions by personal reference except to Leon- 
idas at Thermopylae, Horatius at the bridge, and the 
Greeks under Themistocles whose glory not even the dis- 
eraces suffered in the times of Philip and Alexander could 
quench.) ‘‘What interests us now,” says the President, 
in impeccable French journalese, a superlanguage which 
suffers little from the rigors of translation, “‘is to seek out 
that form of education most contributive to the public 
good, those fundamental ideas which it is befitting to incul- 
cate in all young Americans, that which is necessary to 
society in order that it may attain a larger knowledge of 


life.” 


About this larger knowledge of life Mr. Coolidge has 
nothing more to say. He has really no notion whatever 
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of the classics as a means of extending experience and 
illuminating life. But in them he is certain that he sees 
that “form of education most contributive to the public 
good” and those fundamental ideas befitting young 
America. “Education,” he says, “has for its first object 
the establishment of an ideal; its first duty is to form 
character.”” Greek and Latin, thinks the President, are 
an incomparable discipline, if judiciously mixed with more 
utilitarian subjects, but they outrank all other subjects be- 
cause they alone furnish an ideal, the ideal of patriotic 
enthusiasm. ““Throughout the literature of Greece and 
Rome moves a mighty breath of patriotism, as well in 
the meditations of the philosophers as in the orations of 
the statesmen or in the proclamations to the armies.” 


The President’s conception of the patriotism of repub- 
lican Greece and Rome is rather different from that passion 
for the justice and generous individualism of the Roman 
Republic which inspired Lucan and Tacitus and even Ben 
Jonson when he wrote a play like Sejanus. Mr. Coolidge’s 
patriotism in this article, as elsewhere, is very clearly 
defined as belief in law and order. He would shudder at 
the spectacle of the whole House of Commons joining the 
elder Pitt in reciting 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum— 


The crowning blasphemy of the French Revolution must 
seem to him its wrenching of ancient republican ideals to 
sanction modern revolutionary deeds. The patriotism 
which Mr. Coolidge finds in the classics is the patriotism 
of pure loyalty and sacrifice, of faith in one’s country and 
its future and in whatsoever things are lovely and of good 
report. ““We believe in our Republic,” he informs his 
Parisian readers, ‘“‘in liberty, in order subjected to law, 
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in the future of literature and of the arts: we believe in 
the just authority of the constituted government; we be- 
lieve in patriotism.” “These faiths it is necessary to sus- 
tain and confirm; without them gain and profit are ephem- 
eral, but they must not be served with the thought of 
gain and profit; they are not found in an education anxious 
only about practical affairs, yet without them commerce 
and business could not exist.” 


Mr. Coolidge conceives of the Greek and Latin classics 
as a kind of patriotic pragmatism. They are our best hope 
of an effective religion to resist our centrifugal individual- 
ism. But this religion, he thinks, obviously cannot be 
genuinely popularized. ‘“‘Not all Americans, certainly, 
can have a classical education, but far from diminishing 
this opportunity, it should be extended, for though not 
every American has enjoyed this culture, America, the 
nation, has profited by it. Our leaders have guided us 
in the light of this ideal and in this ideal we still have 
faith.” The American dough needs all the classical leaven- 
ing that it can get, but the amount of yeast put into it 
must always be strictly limited. Mr. Coolidge is of the 
opinion that the proportion of yeast now going into the 
mixture is about right. Some self-made fathers, he ad- 
mits, when their sons came home from college and were 
not able “immediately to assume direction of affairs,” 
have falsely concluded that a classical education is “mere 
vanity.” “Without doubt,” he resumes rather inconse- 
quently a moment later, “‘a superficial study of the 
humanities has a less immediate value than a superficial 
technical or business training. One of the advantages 
of a classical education in our Universities is that studies 
there are now hardly superficial.” Mr. Coolidge is an 
optimist. Without pausing to support that last amazing 
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statement, he proceeds to add that another advantage of 
classical education is its emancipation of the spirit from 
the present and its problems. He approves of classical 
education, and of the American people for providing so 
much of it for their children. If anything, he would like 
to see a little more provided. But not too much more; and 
aman ought not to dogmatize about that. 


If, unlike Mr. Coolidge, you are willing to get away 
from generalization and the lure of platitude tip-toeing 
toward epigram, and if you are really keen to persuade 
more people, young and old, to read the classics, you have 
to begin where he leaves off. You have to begin with the 
fact that in all American schools and colleges where Greek 
and Latin are taught at all they have become almost, if not 
quite altogether, elective. Even Harvard University admits 
certain classes of students to regular standing as Freshmen 
now without previous preparation in either language. If 
the colleges tried to exact such preparation of their in- 
trants, the professional educators would be the first to 
protest, just as they were in France. They know their 
constituents too well. Democracy made up its mind about 
Latin when it got the Bible unraveled out of that popularly 
undecipherable tongue and began the series of tricks with 
that magic book which have ended in a shrewd suspicion 
that there are no such things as magic books possible. For 
several hundred years Democracy harbored the thought 
that those who could read the ancient literatures in the 
original were a very honorable sort of medicine men; and 
modern scholar was medieval clerk written but little 
smaller. Democracy knows better now, and you study the 
learned languages at your own risk. 


In this state of things it is silly to talk of the Greek and 
Latin classics as if they were playing or could play a part 
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as a social discipline, administered by a literary aristoc- 
racy. They are merely an expens've irritant of the adoles- 
cence of a few thousand fortunate children, and the tools 
of a few hundred specialists in history and literature. For 
some members of the latter class they are an unaffected 
source of esthetic pleasure. As a general public discipline 
of ideas, they have ceased to function in America. As a 
logical discipline, they are almost too much esteemed. 
Their perfection in that way makes them the prey of pedan- 
try that threatens to quench every ray of meaning and 
beauty in them which time has not darkened. 


In 1924 the classics have become the most thoroughly 
romantic of all subjects. No one takes them up for dis- 
cipline. People take them up for adventure of one kind 
or another, philological, historical, or philosophical. They 
take them up in the original, when they do take them up in 
that radical fashion, because the adventure is rarer and 
more valid in that way. So far are most people from 
being made better citizens by what they find in the classics 
that most of them, like Nietzsche, date the birth of an un- 
compromising individualism in themselves from the day 
when they first understood the real significance of Greek 
literature. Of course, that is perfectly natural. Even as 
limited and indirect a reader of the classics as Dante under- 
stood that effect of their study and rejoiced in it. 


As Mr. Paul E. More has very luminously said in The 
Paradox of Oxford, the Greek and Latin classics have never 
combined altogether successfully with the Christian tradi- 
tion to make the balanced ration traditionally served to 
Anglo-Saxon undergraduates. The classics have too much 
acid love of freedom and too much naive curiosity in them, 
too much pride and too little pity. Mr. Coolidge reminds 
his readers that the glories of the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
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were the work of “philosophers, artists, explorers, soldiers, 
clerics, and statesmen” bred on the classics. It would be 
interesting if Mr. Coolidge could swap Privy Councils with 
Good Queen Bess. Fancy Cromwell’s abettor, Sir Harry 
Vane, Milton’s ideal exemplar of a statesman bred in the 
humanities, as a high priest of Mr. Coolidge’s religion of 
law and order. Or for a more modern example of the 
effect of a deep draught of the Pierian Spring upon charac- 
ter, let us ask ourselves whether Mr. Coolidge would appre- 
ciate Sir Gilbert Murray’s political ideas if they could be 
transplanted to American soil. But Mr. More’s paradox 
has never occurred to Mr. Coolidge. He is able to write of 
the emergence of the Greek and Latin classics “with the 
Renaissance, a renaissance almost entirely due to the influ- 
ence of the Christian Church, a new avatar of (ancient) 
civilization made one with the revelations of religion.” 
To Mr. Coolidge’s mind the history of ideas presents itself 
as a blessedly peaceful evolution. 


The President lays much stress upon the study of the 
classics on the ground that they are a living bond with 
the past, but his idea of the past seems to mean the period 
of the foundation of the American Republic rather than 
the great centuries of Greek and Roman history. “We 
do not desire to be Greeks,”’ he writes, “we do not aspire 
to be Romans; before all and above all, we would be 
Americans, and we shall attain this goal only by pursuing 
the traditions of those who have made us what we are. 
We find our nourishment in the thought of the men who 
have laid the foundations of our institutions.”” Mr. Cool- 
idge’s Hellenism proves to be a form of the Hebraic maxim 
that we should honor our fathers and our mothers. A 
debate on this general topic between the President and 
Benedetto Croce, or between the President and John Mil- 
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ton, should draw a full house. The hardiest of us would 
shudder at the practical consequences of some of the ideas 
innocently uncorked by both orators. 

Because he is a statesman, no doubt, rather than an 
educator, Mr. Coolidge develops the social aspect of Dr. 
Arnold’s theory of the function of the classics in modern 
life. Dr. Arnold was primarily interested in shaping good 
individual characters by the classical discipline; Mr. Cool- 
idge is interested mainly in furnishing society wth the 
leadership of such men. The two men agree on the essen- 
tial that the classics were given for the edification of youth. 
To be effective, they must be imbibed early. They are 
great textbooks enshrining immutable moral ideals, but 
having little direct bearing on the rough business and 
passions of life, unless it be to call us away from its temp- 
tations. Their memory should be the last glimmer of the 
divine light that at length the man sees die away and fade 
into the light of common day. In maturity the Arnold- 
Coolidge theory expects us to hark back to them for fair 
ideals, but hardly to re-read them with a man’s curiosity. 
The Pax Romana should remain forever as beautiful as 
it seemed when we first heard tell of the decree of Augustus 
that brought Mary and Joseph to Bethlehem in Judea, 


when 
No war, nor battail’s sound, 
Was heard the world around. 


Away with the illusion-shattering interpreters of history 
who represent the Roman Peace as a crushing, but inevita- 
ble, economic tyranny. Marathon and Thermopylae, 
Athens and Sparta, the Agamemnon and the Aeneid ought 
to lie forever secure against the profanation of criticism. 
Those who have traveled young in the classic realms of 
gold should be immune against changes of faith. Their 
education should furnish static ideals forever immutable 
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in memory, like a concept given form in an ode of Keats or 
a sonnet of de Heredia. 


This is what Dr. Arnold’s idea, which Mr. Coolidge 
re-interprets, comes to at its best. It feeds the mind with 
beauty and accustoms it to the everlasting enjoyments of 
clear thinking. Those of us who have had an old-fashioned 
classical education will reproach Mr. Coolidge with noth- 
ing more vehemently than with having failed to testify a 
single word about the exalted pleasures of that truly Epi- 
curean discipline. The trouble with the Arnold-Coolidge 
theory about the teaching of the classics, aside from the 
fact that Democracy will not and probably cannot put it 
into practice, is its naively pharisaical Philistinism. As 
the Pharisees believed that, if only they could persuade 
their co-religionists to keep the ceremonial law, Messiah 
would come, the devotees of the classics in the secondary 
program often seem to think that if Greek and Latin could 
be brought back to a prominence which these good people 
fancy that they once had in American life, we should have 
a renaissance not only of literature and art, but also of 
business and science and religion. Mr. Coolidge, in his 
last paragraph, makes the classical curriculum (for a 
judiciously limited group of students, be it always under- 
stood) a kind of Philosopher’s Stone for the well-being 
of the American people. After forecasting a future which 
will test the strength of the American democracy, he con- 
cludes that our destiny henceforth depends upon our firm- 
ness of will (volonté). ‘“This power of will,” he says, “‘we 
have hitherto possessed; it has rendered us prosperous; 
we owe to it grand and beautiful achievements. Our 
system of education ought to conserve in us this magnifi- 
cent force which is the guardian of our ideal.” But surely 
it is putting the cart before the horse to regard the study 
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of the classics as a preservative or producer of prosperity. 
if the classics are destined to a more brilliant future in 
America than their history, past and present, seems to 
warrant, they will be only one aspect of such a general 
renaissance as Mr. Coolidge desires. Apollo is not waiting 
to revive the arts and sciences and the industries and 
stock markets among us as soon as we have taught a sufh- 
cient number of high school children to say unto him, 


Lord, Lord! 








SAFE 


By Davin MorTON 


S° stilled and goldenly the autumn went, 
All hushed with dream through breathless afternoons, 
Over wide fields where heaven’s gold was spent 
To fill a sea for silver, sailing moons! 
So were the trees as still as ghosts of trees, 
With never any motion, any sound, 
But day by day, these stirless ecstasies 
Holding their frail, bright treasures from the ground. 


This ended, once. . . the dream and light and flower 
Filling the dark where all things lovely die. 

And now, long after, comes the special hour:— 
Hushed in my heart, the autumn earth and sky 

Gather for golden days where no rains fall, 

Nor any wind, nor any sound at all. 











RECENT POETRY AND THE ARS POETICA 


By Frep LEwis PATTEE 


new fiction and newer verse, after a year of per- 

plexity and wrath often to blasphemy, after phil- 
osophic sedatives have failed to react and the whole world 
literary has turned to a bilious yellow, I escape as for my 
life to a little Sabine villa in the deeps of the New Hamp- 
shire rockies, and there, while the dog-star rages and the 
cicada rules the noon, I restore my soul. I have a shelf 
of restoratives all of them old, some of them strong, but 
for first aid I fly always to a jar of old Falernian “boot- 


legged” by Eugene Field. 


A FTER a year of hard swimming in the tides of our 


Dame Fortune plays me many a prank. 
When she is kind, oh, how I go it! 
But if again she’s harsh,—why, then 
I am a very proper poet! 
When favoring gales bring in my ships, 
I hie to Rome and live in clover; 
Elsewise I steer my ship out here, 
And anchor till the storm blows over. 
Compulsory virtue is the charm 
Of life upon the Sabine farm! 


Rather free with old Horace,—a shocking translation 
to build one’s hope on if one is cramming for the mid- 
year’s, but I wonder if it does not convey, as no literary 
translation could possibly do, the feeling and the atmos- 
phere it conveyed to old Maecenas and the Roman intelli- 
gentsia in those days of its first newness when the Eternal 
City was changing from brick to marble? Just where does 
the Horace cease and the Eugene Field begin? 
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The evil planets have combined 
To make the weather hot and hotter; 
By parboiled streams the shepherd dreams 
Vainly of ice-cream soda-water. 
And meanwhile you, defying heat, 
With patriotic ardor ponder 
On what old Rome essays at home, 
And what the heathen do out yonder. 
Maecenas, no such vain alarm 
Disturbs the quiet of this farm! 


Field is faring very well for an American poet dead 
for a generation, better | am inclined to believe than ‘is 
Riley. I wonder if a state assembly can ever legislate a 
verse-maker into a classic. Fervently I hope it can do so: 
we have an abundance of legislatures, and therefore might 
have an abundance of classics; but old Eugene Field seems 
to be holding his place very well without benefit of legis- 
lature. Single-handed he erected columning into a liter- 
ary art, but the best things he ever did were these hilarious 
rompings with old Horace. I read the book straight 
through the first day of my Sabine farming, and the fever 
flickers and dies into gentleness, the jazz band within me 
ceases its jungle beat, the sodden realism that has invaded 
for me even my religion dissolves noiselessly into that 
mellow atmosphere of art for which there is but one adjec- 
tive-—Horatian. 
Hark you! from yonder Sabine farm 
Echo the songs of long ago, 
With power to soothe and grace to charm 
What ills humanity may know; 


With that sweet music in the air, 
"Tis Love and Summer everywhere. 


Ah, Eugene, I’m better already. But the whimsical 
young Chicago Horace is only first aid among my restor- 
atives. There is old Quintus Horatiiis himself in the 
stout original meters, a begrimed and dog-eared text from 
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college days, coverless and thumbed within an inch of its 
life, the survivor of more hard readings than ever I have 
given any other volume secular. It is to be opened at 
random—sortes Horatit: 


Eheu fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 
Labuntur anni, nec pietas moram 
Rugis.... 


Ah, the sheer poetry of it. Translate it not at all,— 
poetry dies in translation and becomes mere philology, 
the deadliest of all the sciences. All that is really poetry 
evaporates the moment you change a single word in it. 
Apples can be translated into apple sauce without the loss 
of a scruple of physical substance, but they cease instantly 
and forever to be apples. To one who knows Grimes 
Goldens and Winesaps and Mackintosh Reds in their 
primal beauty and their glory of aroma, the apple sauce 
translation, however fond one may be of apple sauce, is 
total destruction. | Sauce is science, and apples, their 
bloom and aroma still upon them, are poetry—sheer 
poetry. 

And then on the shelf, in easy range of my hand, is 
my Virgil, my old leather Cooper’s edition, stained and 
fringed most deeply at the Georgics and the Bucolics: 
and there is old Izaak’s deathless tome, and Sir Thomas 
Browne’s, which opens now of itself at “Hydriotaphia,” 
and Longfellow’s sonnets, a tiny volume,—oh! it is a 
goodly company those twenty undamaged souls on theit 
shelf shorter by half than the famous Harvard bibliotheke. 
But that first day of my restoring, that glorious day “when 
over my parched Apulia the dog-star broods,” I dedicate 
to old Horace. To those who love him not, amen to his 
own curse: “May they eat garlic!” yea, even the utter 
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garlic of the Spoon River swamps “more deadly than the 

hemlock.’’ And the dusk creeps on as I read, and gently 

the darkness: 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium, 


Paterna rura bobus exercet suis 
Solutus omni fenore.... 


Ah, poetry is poetry; the years but mellow it and add 
to its beauty and its healing power. It is too dark to read 
now. I close the old volume and go out into the sweet- 
breathed night, the glorious midsummer night that is vocal 
precisely as it was in those far boyhood days when every- 
thing in life was poetry. And I take longer breaths of 
the night air unpolluted by the city reek, and I lift my 
eyes to the sky-line on the south where the heat lightning 
flickers noiseless, and then to the summer stars. And 
the old north star is still there: it has not changed a hair’s 
breadth since first I knew it, nor the Pleiades nor the 
glittering belt of Orion. Ah, the old world is still with 
useven yet. Some things even in this last welter of days 
are precisely as they were—even before the World War: 
some things are eternal yet and unchanging. The laws 
—even the laws for the making of verses—are not fash- 
ioned anew for us every day. The great laws that rule 
humanity are unchanging and forever. 
















& & & © 


American poetry began with Horace; at least it began 
with one inspired by the old bard. Philip Freneau 
caught his first glimpse of the meaning of poetry in his 
Latin course in his Princeton days before the war changed 
his whole world, and it was chiefly Virgil and Horace 
who gave it; and the vision was so glorious and so com- 
pelling that through a long life in an age well-nigh totally 
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devoid of art and crude beyond all belief he never com. 
pletely lost it. Who ever caught better than he the mad 
invective of 


Mala soluta navis exit alite 
Ferens olentem Maevium....? 


The vitriol Freneau poured upon Benedict Arnold when 
he heard the traitor had escaped was of Horace’s own 
distilling: 
With evil omens from the harbor sails 
The ill fated ship that worthless Arnold bears; 


God of the southern winds, call up thy gales 
And whistle in rude fury round his ears. 


With horrid waves insult his vessel’s sides, 
And may the east wind on a leeward shore 

Her cables snap, while she in tumult rides, 
And shatter into shivers every oar. 


And so through twenty quivering lines, faithful utterly 
to the fierce Horatian model and to the demands of nauti- 
cal technique. Longfellow, it will be remembered, was 
considered for the new chair at Bowdoin College because 
one of the trustees—glorious trustee—present at the final 
examinations remembered his exquisite translation of an 
Horatian ode. 


But to follow the trail of this old classic through the 
jungles of all our poetry is not my object at all. Let me 
say simply that he has touched every poet—till recently 
—and let me then ask if the modern infantile paralysis 
that has gripped and hoarsened and crippled our recent 
poetry be not the result of the decay of the classics. A 
race of verse makers is among us who know neither Virgil 
nor Horace and who sneer at authority and abominate 
the elder poets and ramble into wild stresses manufactur 
ing their own laws as they go. 
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Poetry, says Horace, was “created and invented for 
the delight of our souls.” It is for healing, for refresh- 
ment, for the restoring of the harmonies of life. In his 
Ars Poetica he deals for the most part with the major 
forms of poetry, the epic and the drama, but to lyric song 
he allots also no small domain: “To celebrate gods, and 
the sons of gods, and the victorious wrestler, and the steed 
foremost in the race, and the inclinations of youths, and 
the free joys of wine, the muse has allotted the lyre.” 
Only those themes worthy the gods and the sons of gods 
are fit then for lyric song: the world of man’s loftiest ideals 
and strivings; a belief in the gods and a world outside 
one’s own self and the material environment; the joys of 
victory over sordid physical forces—the hour of triumph 
that exalts men to the order of the Sons of the Gods; the 
ecstasies and the dreams of youthful love; and the exhila- 
ration of wine that lifts, be it but for a moment, the 
wretched realism of the daily round into the glory of 
Olympus—these are the subjects of lyric song. With 
the poet’s lyre in his hand man soars infinitely above 
Spoon River, if there be such a river: he no longer sings 
of failure and dirt and sordid defeats; with the lyre in 
his hand man becomes a god. And the lyric must be 
beautiful, melodious, clad in “pomp and splendor of 
diction.” Nor is this all: “It is not enough that poems 
be beautiful: let them be tender and affecting and bear 
away the soul of the auditor whithersoever they please.” 
Note the word “‘auditor.”” Thus old Horace. 


American poetry of the present period has run almost 
exclusively to the lyric. Our younger poets are living 
life in swift dashes. They have no patience or powers 
for sustained effort. They dash headlong from whim to 
whim. Unquestionably the reading public is partly to 
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blame. Life today is excited and tumultuous; it takes 
its fiction in concentrated tablets—contes, and its poetry 
in exotic tid-bits and batique bon-bons. The epic, as 
poetry, is moribund, if not already dead. For a brief 
Indian summer at the opening of the last century, at the 
call of Scott and Southey and Byron and others, it burst 
seemingly into vigor and beauty; but the first volume of 
the Waverley Novels ended its short November. Today 
the epic is written in prose—or worse, and its Homer is 


O. Henry. And the poetic drama has all but left us. f 
It has been driven from the stage into the closet, and inf 
the closet it is gasping near death for want of air. Sof 
few care to read it that it can be published only at itsf 


author’s expense. Soon it will be rated among the extinct 


literary forms. It died hard, this poetic drama. Thef 


Victorians made heroic attempts to hold it on the heights 


of its glorious tradition. Tennyson and Longfellow, tf 
cite no others, gave each of them his ripest period to the 
tragic muse—and all in vain. The poetic drama if 


unread today: its period is over. 


The new era is lyric, and lyricism fundamentally i 
egotism. The epic is objective—we forget the poet: the 
drama, though to less degree, also is objective: who ha 
found Shakespeare in Shakespeare’s plays? But th 
lyrist is subjective or he is not a lyrist. “Hear me!” lk 
cries. “Behold how I joy, I sorrow, I love, I revel it 
beauty!’ It is an age of unbridled individualism, aml 
lyric poetry of all the arts is the most individualistic. Th 
lyrist has no secrets: he talks interminably about him 
self. It is the age of autobiography. The lyre pr 
eminently is the instrument of youth: upon it one ma 


voice the mad urges and longings and dreams and excittf 


ments of adolescence. And youth is lawless, contemptt 
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ous of old forms, impatient of guidance. It rushes in, 
always it has rushed in, but until recently it has been 
checked and disciplined and held in hand. Now it is 
encouraged in its lawlessness. It was chiefly for the pur- 
pose of disciplining youth that Horace wrote his Ars 
Poetica. Those who understand not the game, he cried 
in his earnestness, do not rush headlong and untrained 
into the Campus Martius; ““Yet he who knows nothing of 
verses presumes to compose: why not? He is free born, 
and comes of a noble family?” 

Why not indeed? Because poetry is an art—the fin- 
est of the arts, with exacting laws that have not funda- 
mentally changed since the ‘days of the “Carmen Secu- 
lare.” And the requirements are severe. This is 
Horace’s first command to poetic beginners—I wish it 
could be learned by heart by every poetic youngster: 

If you ever write any poetry, let it be submitted to 

the ears of Metius, who is a judge, and then to your 

father’s and mine: [note that it is to be read aloud three 

times] then let it be suppressed till the ninth year, your 

papers being laid up within your own custody. You will 

have it in your power then to blot out what you have not 

made public: a word once sent abroad can never return. 
This rule alone is enough to place Horace in the van of 
the world’s great law-givers. Were the rule enforced, 
American poetry would become less in bulk, but would. 
it decrease the store of poetry? 
+ &£ & & 


Few of this “‘younger generation”’ have I admitted to 
Sabine area, ““my woodlands and my little farm that 
restore me to myself.” Suppose that for my restoratives 
[ had taken with me on a summer season an armful of 
those volumes that Miss Monroe and Miss Lowell so 
stoutly recommend. ‘There is more of the great authen- 


my 
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tic classic tradition in the Spoon River Anthology than 
in the Idylls of the King, Balaustion’s Adventure, and 
Sohrab and Rustum combined,’’—this from Miss Monroe. 
I wonder if she has read the recent second pressings from 
the old Spoon River pomace. “The furore with which 
the book was received is unprecedented in the annals of 
American poetry’—this from Miss Lowell. Very well, 
I will read the Spoon River Anthology “for the nourish- 
ment of my soul.” Undoubtedly the greater the furore 
the greater the poetry. Let me open at random, as | 
did-‘my Horace—sortes Spoon-Flumenis, as is were. Ah, 
this: 


A. D. BLOOD 


If you in the village think that my work was a good one, 

Who closed the saloons and stopped all playing at cards, 

And haled old Daisy Fraser before Justice Arnett, 

In many a crusade to purge the people of sin; 

Why do you let the milliner’s daughter Dora 

And the worthless son of Benjamin Pantier 

Nightly make my grave their unholy pillow? 
This may be good comedy, good satire, but can it be 
called a poem? “Comedy,” observes Horace, “‘is believed 
to require the least pains, because it fetches its sub- 
jects from common life.” This is comedy, not poetry. 
Poetry dies in the low, fetid atmosphere of vulgar incident, 
of rape cases and the annals of prostitutes. Shakespeare 
invariably put such people and such incidents into prose. 
It has no spiritual elevation, no atmosphere to thrill and 
lift, no poetic “‘feel,”’ no music of poetry. The atmos- 
phere everywhere is the atmosphere of the county coutt- 
room where Masters has spent much of his life. To him 
who lives much in such an atmosphere life becomes simply 
one rape case after another; that is, unless one has the 
lofty soul of a genuine poet. Lincoln lived in the same 
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court-rooms as Masters, yet in all of Lincoln’s finished 
work, in all of his immortal volumes, there is no evidence 
of it. He saw more than the surface: he was a poet. 

Suppose you were entering a room where this was 
being read aloud and you had never heard of it before, 
what would you think was being read,—poetry? That 
is the Lowell test,—I mean the James Russell Lowell test. 
Poetry is not sodden realism; poetry is not a thing of 
scientific processes, of biologic facts, of criminology, and 
of moron reactions and record. 


How long would sculpture endure should we insist 
on absolute realism: were we to use as models the skeleton- 
legged, diseased, and*cadaverous deformities actually to 
be found in every hospital and every country town? Great 
art looks to find the possible perfect in humanity and to 
depict it. Though the imperfect, even the grossly imper- 
fect, are all about us, we may discern even in them the 
possible utter perfect toward which it is cowardice and 
crime not to strive. 


In fiber of mind and in sense of art Masters is not a 
poet at all. Everything he has done save the Spoon 
River Anthology is feeble stuff, and the Anthology is not 
poetry. I dismiss him utterly from Parnassus. The book 
is of short story texture: these fragments obey all the rules 
of the up-to-date handbooks. How short can a short story 
be? asked Life not long ago and paid well for the answer. 
And the answer was in the Spoon River Anthology: as 
short as “A. D. Blood.” As poetry I condemn it utterly, 
and I have read every word of it even through the “Spoon- 
iad.” Ah much of old Caecuban will it take, to “drown 
the memory of that insolence.” 

But what matters it whether the book be classified as 
prose or poetry or vers libre if it be book enough to create 
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a furore? What matter what name we call our literary 
products? It matters tremendously. Poetry is poetry, 
and whatever becomes of the rest of the domain literary, 
this must be kept sacred and apart. One area there must 
be unprofaned by realism, and science, an area with bit 
a single vista, and that toward the ideal and the perfect. 
The women of our colonial period, forced to live amid 
the squalor and the unspeakable ugliness of the frontier, 
fenced off in the wilderness one tiny garden in which they 
planted the old-time flowers whose seeds they had taken 
with them as their most precious possessions. No vulgar 
weed was there, no vile garlic, no useful cabbage or roota- 
baga in that hallowed domain. It was their only esthetic, 
restorative in a land that smeared its coarse thumb over 
the very soul. Poetry forever is a thing apart—“not a 
pursuit but a passion” —a vision of the glory of the per- 
fect in a world where nothing is perfect. When Cole- 
ridge declared that the antonym of poetry is “science” 
and that the immediate object of poetry is never the truth, 
he meant as this antonym realism; he meant Spoon-River- 
ism. 
After Masters I hear most of Sandburg. “The 
supreme poet thus far of the twentieth century’’—that 
only yesterday and from a critic who has been listened to. 
Slabs of the Sunburnt West—on the very surface of it I 
find sensation, “Slabs,” plus “movie” stuff—‘*Sun- 
burnt,”’ plus the appeal to provincialistic pride—“West.” 
Why is the West more sunburnt than the East or the 
South ?—mere prettiness and sensation. 





Hog-butcher for the world — 
Sandburg soared into fame on that single line like a spout 


of crude oil over a derrick. It was so brutal, so realistic, 
so “Spoon-riverish.” It slapped poetry in the face and 
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the world gasped—or rather the little circle of the “‘intelli- 
gentsia’” of the world gasped. The world went right on 
reading Edgar Guest totally oblivious of the fact that any- 
one was gasping or needed to gasp. Democratic poetry 
this, the poetry of the American jungle, stripped to the 
waist and gloriously begrimed, poetry for the people who 
had been unable to read poetry before, because it was so 
beruffled and “‘over-appareled,” so archaic of diction, so 
chained into forms, and so undemocratic—but only the 
aristocracy of letters ever read a word of it. The people 
went right on reading Edgar Guest. Miss Lowell and Miss 
Monroe and Masters and Untermeyer and Lindsay and the 
tiny rest of the circle read it and wrote books about it; but 
the common people, the democratic mass thought Sand- 
burg was a labor leader, or a Bolshevist, or a new automo- 


bile. 


When Abraham Lincoln was shoveled into the tombs 
—the cool tombs — 

Straining sensation plus mere prettiness. Abraham Lin- 
coln wasn’t “shoveled” by any stretch either of realism 
or pessimism or of poetic exaggeration. Crude sensation. 
Everywhere in Sandburg strain—straining for the arrest- 
ing, the shocking, the brutal, and barbarously amid it all 
silly houquets—a slaughter-house bedecked with paper 
flowers, red linen hollyhocks, flannel tea roses. To invite 
Sandburg for a week-end at the Sabine farm—he would 
use my Horace for shaving paper. 

But still there are Lindsay and Miss Lowell and Robin- 
son and Frost and Sara Teasdale. What has Vachel Lind- 
say to offer me at the fagged end of a year’s fighting for the 
immaterial virtues ? Jens. Laureate of the saxaphane age; 
perfect jongleur at the barbecue following a hippopotamus 
hunt on the Congo,—it was only to escape the tom- 
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toms that I flew to my Sabine farm; it was to shake off, 
if it could be shaken off, the hellish jazz from my soul. | 
feel that old Horace foresaw Vachel Lindsay and gave him 
wise counsel. To the young man Musena he wrote, “‘Pru- 
dently contract your sails, which are apt to be too much 
swollen in a prosperous gale.” 


But what of the Eastern group? The leader first, 
Miss Lowell—inebriated with superlatives and unwise in 
the choice of favorites; ostentatiously worshiping at the 
shrine of Keats but showering American beauties upon 
the gross Anti-Keatses of the Chicago jungle. When she 
ceases to explain and to classify and to crysta!-read the 
future of American poetry, when she ceases invita Minerva 
to sing with feminine bass in the Masters-Lindsay-Sand- 
burg-Lowell quartet, when she forgets, if she ever does 
forget, that she is leading a forlorn hope that is losing 
ground daily, and sings in her natural voice, really spon- 
taneously sings—when she does this she is a poet, and 
there are lyrics in her portfolio that Horace would read 
with delight, “‘soul-animating strains,—alas too few’! 


Robinson I must read again,—I have hopes—and 
Sara Teasdale I feel sure might have been heard even in 
the more spacious days. And Frost, too, the most genuine 
of them all, a real poet fallen on evil times. Not one, 
however, not one of them all is fit as yet to associate even 
remotely with my Sabine few—not yet. It is only recently 
that I have admitted a rare few of the Victorians,—Fitz- 
gerald for one and the Longfellow of the sonnets. 


*¥ + & 
The last decade of our poetic history has been the 


decade of talk about poetic form. It was Lowell, I think,— 
James Russell—who said of Poe that he talked 
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like a book of iambs and pentameters 
In a way to make people of common-sense damn meters. 

And the ““New Poetry” in the same way has talked itself 
moribund chiefly concerning technique. “Free verse,” 
vers libre, which we are told is not the same thing, “im- 
pressionists,”’ ““imagists,’’ “Polyphonic prose,” “‘symbol- 
ists,” “‘exteriority,” “‘concretism,” “‘hokku forms,”— 
people of common-sense certainly have been sorely goaded 
toward uttering the great wicked word. “To have good 
sense,” declared old Horace, “‘is the first principle and 
fountain of writing well.” Hear! Hear! Few stickle 
as to form if there really be moving beauty and genuine 
emotion in the poem. But the freedom implied in the 
term “free verse’”’ has run away into utter lawlessness. 
When mere strangeness and experiment become the lead- 
ing aim of poets, the poetry of the period is on the decline. 
And one has but to glance at American poetry now to be 
impressed by the amazing strangeness of its aspect. Let 
me quote this from the, to me, very latest book of the 
year, a “lyric” praised by a recent reviewer for “‘its ex- 
quisite precision and delicacy”’: 


of evident invisibles 
exquisite the hovering 


at the dark portals 
of hurt girl eyes 
sincere with wonder 


a pose a wounding 
a beautiful suppression 


the accurate boy mouth 
now droops the faun head 
now the intimate flower dreams 


of parted lips 
dim upon the syrinx. 
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Primarily it is for the eye,—its abandonment of capitals 
and punctuation, its couplets and singles with no reference 
to sense, its whimsical line length. But what does it say? 
Does it make sense, even after one has pondered over it? 
“Tt isn’t necessary to know exactly what this means to 
find pleasure in reading it,” remarks another young re- 
viewer of another recent batique effusion, “which is one 
way of defining poetry.” One way indeed! And it is poets 
and critics like these who damn now the “gelatinous Vic- 
torians,’’ who dismiss Longfellow with contemptuous pity 
from the realms poetic, who laugh in derision at the “‘over- 
appareled art of Tennyson,” and who view the sonnet, 
as tourists in Europe view the thumb-screws and racks and 
“boots” of the Inquisition, with fascinated horror,—a 
device of the dark ages of poetry. We have done away with 
all that. 


I take down my volume of Longfellow’s sonnets, and 
open, as I did my Horace, at random,—the sonnet on the 
death of Agassiz: 


I stand again on the familiar shore, 
And hear the waves of the distracted sea 
Piteously calling and lamenting thee, 
And waiting restless at thy cottage door. 
The rocks, the sea-weed on the ocean floor, 
The willows in the meadow, and the free 
Wild winds of the Atlantic welcome me; 
Then why shouldst thou be dead and come no more? 
Ah, why shouldst thou be dead, when common men 
Are busy with their trivial affairs, 
Having and holding? Why, when thou hast read 
Nature’s mysterious manuscript, and then 
Wast ready to reveal the truth it bears, 


Why art thou silent? Why shouldst thou be dead? 


One who can read that and not feel the beauty, the 
genuineness, the thrill of it, is leer indeed of the poetic. 
It was stretched upon the rack of the sonnet, but what 
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word in it was not the inevitable word; it is fettered by the 
recurring demand for rhymes, but which one of the rhymes 
was dragged in? What is there “gelatinous” about that 
cry from a man’s soul? At what point does it violate the 
decalogue of the “New Poetry”? There are no words 
merely “literary,” no words decorative and obsolete; it is 
poetry “hard and clear’ and concentrated; and certainly 
it deals with a subject common to humanity. 

He who complains of the cramping chains of the son- 
net and flies for relief to the “‘loose-fingered chords” of 
free verse, lays bare thereby his poetic leanness. To be a 
poet one must have the imperious urge of poetry in one’s 
soul. Poetry is an emotion,—‘‘an emotional delight,” to 
quote Aristotle’s definition. And deep and genuine emo- 
tion, if one be really mastered by it, can be poured into 
any mold the poet chooses. It is not the mold that one 
thinks of when one reads a poem; to take note at all of the 
form is to criticize the poem. The sole object of the poem 
is to create in the reader the ideal, the emotion, the beauty, 
that were in the poet’s soul, and to do this it must be 
swiftly understood, it must chord with something akin 
in the reader’s own soul. 

The new “school” that a decade ago I viewed with 
such extravagant hopes seems to be dying out. It pains 
me to record it. It has talked itself to death and it has 
become afflicted with that jaundice of realism that has 
splotched with yellow every area of our later literature. 
Only a few of its members have had deep stirrings within 
them of the real spirit of poetry which is without time or 
place. Lengthened perspective will show, I am now con- 
vinced, that verse libre has stood for the most part for 
mediocrity. And says old Horace in words that bite like 
acid even yet: “Take this truth along with you and remem- 
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ber it... . A mediocrity in poets neither gods nor men 
have endured. As discordant music, and muddy perfume, 
and poppies mixed with Sardinian honey give offence . . . . 
so poetry, created and invented for the delight of our souls, 
if it comes short ever so little of the summit, sinks to the 
bottom.” 

















THE DISASTER 
3y WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


GAINST the sunset’s rose 
Purple the pit-heap glows— 
The mound of slate and slack 
That all day long gloomed black: 


And the gaunt shaft-wheel seems 
Hub to a wheel of dreams 
With flaming spokes that whirl 
In a celestial swirl 


Of hues beneath whose fire, 
With patience naught can tire, 
Quiet, with close-shawled head, 
Each woman waits her dead. 











GIOVANNI AND THE GODDESS 


By CHESTER T. CROWELL 


and art. Such a story as only an old man can tell, 
Young men tell of life as they think it should be or of 
themselves as they would like to be. But old men tell of 
life. And, after all, life is very wonderful, even beautiful. 

Well, there was old Giovanni, Italian music teacher. 
Violin. Great artist, he was, great teacher. Always full 
of enthusiasm and spaghetti and garlic. Long hair in 
back. Bald in front. And his fat little wife! Quarrel- 
some lot she was. But he never noticed it. Too busy 
always. Yes, he never even noticed it. She used to follow 
around after him saying things over and over because he 
didn’t hear her. Used to her, he was. “Old fool,” she 
called him. And in many ways he was. But a kind fool. 
Most fools are that, I’ve observed. 

Giovanni had a crony; young man who wrote 
romances. Good ones they were, too, I can tell you. Oh, 
such lovely women as he could write. Dreams of joy, 
they were. Beautiful and true and always very patient 
while the hero was under a cloud. He cared for nothing 
but to write. And always of goddesses who were patient 
and true. In the end they always lived on little farms 
with the heroes who always came back no matter where 
duty called or how long they remained away. You see, 
this young man had been disappointed in love. Yes, 
that was it, and he harnessed the ache. Splendid young 
man he was, who lived in a dream. He lived so simply and 
worked so steadily that he saved money by accident, and 
he used to invest this in a little farm. All vineclad it was 
and very pretty. He described it again and again. It 


I WILL tell you a story of youth and love—of adventure 
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changed, you see. Whenever he described it in a new 
dress he would begin buying the dress. Charming sort he 
was and just the right crony for a poetic soul like Giovanni. 

They spent many evenings together but the fat little 
wife never cared because she was always hopeful when the 
young man told Giovanni about the farm. You see she 
came from a farm in Italy and she remained hopeful that 
Giovanni would have a little farm like the young man’s 
plaything. But he talked of nothing but music and great 
artists who were summoned before kings or worshiped 
by the applauding thousands. That some of them knew 
hunger meant nothing to him. I doubt if he ever realized 
that food comes from farms. That was one reason why 
his wife used to refer to him so often as “Old fool.” He 
also had a dream but there was no farm in it. He dreamed 
of a pupil with genius who would some day stand bowing 
before a vast throng standing and shouting “Bravo” while 
the artist beckoned to him from the wings and said: “My 
teacher. I owe all to Giovanni Chiesa.’ Yes, that was 
his dream. Can you see what a crazy dream that was to a 
fat little woman who wanted to plant things? Yes, life is 
very interesting. A good show if only we would look and 
not shout or try to rearrange. 


Well, one day there came a new pupil to Giovanni. 
Beautiful she was, tall and strong, and the healthy wind 
was painted on her cheeks and there was divine restless- 
ness about her. Her hair was silky and had the something 
that catches and toys with sunlight. She was young 
womanhood personified. Yes, marvelous she was, and 
when you walked close beside her there was the odor of 
roses in the air. Only sometimes it was violets and again 
it was like carnations. But it was not her body of a god- 
dess that interested Giovanni, it was her willingness to 
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work. She would practise six, seven, yes, even eight 
hours daily and seemed to feel the better for it. There 
was no tiring those velvet arms. Giovanni’s dream was 
before him night and day. He talked of nothing but this 
goddess. His wife would peek through the curtains of his 
studio and then return to the kitchen muttering “Old 
fool.” 


Autumn turned into winter and finally winter melted 
into spring. The goddess never grew weary. Sometimes 
old Giovanni used to walk around her rubbing his hands 
together while she played. He was so happy he could 
neither sit down nor stand still. And sometimes he used 
to reach out and pat her very gently as though to make 
sure it was notalladream. Yes, she was there, the tireless 
one, a person who not only loved music but served music 
as he did, and served it with youth and strong arms. Yes, 
Giovanni could almost hear the thunder of applause and 
he would smooth his hair preparatory to stepping onto 
the stage when she should say: “‘My teacher. I owe all to 
Giovanni Chiesa.” 

Giovanni exhibited her to the young man. And the 
young man later described her in a story—a story in which 
she was true to art while the hero served his country. And 
in the last chapter she knew by some mysterious intuition 
that he had returned; so she played the lullaby that he had 
first heard her play, and in that way the hero identified 
the great artist as his girlhood sweetheart. Yes, he wrote 
things like that, wrote them beautifully, too. He was 
what people call sweet, and it is not a bad word, either. 
There are people who are sweet inside, full of beautiful 
dreams. 

Sometimes the young man and the goddess and Gio- 
vanni would go for a long walk or sit late over their spa- 
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ghetti. The friendship widened to three. The goddess 
went on paying what she was able to pay for her lessons 
but there was no strict account and she received all the 
lessons her progress would permit. Giovanni would have 
given her lessons twice a day if it had been advisable 
for her progress. At first he used to watch the young 
man with a jealous eye. He was fearful of youth and 
jealous, not for himself, but for Music. He did not want 
the young man to love the goddess nor her to love him. 
In that his wish was granted. 


But one day he came to the young man troubled and 
they talked far into the night. It was about the goddess. 
Never, he said, had pupil made such progress. But 
gradually the progress had ceased. Mechanically she was 
wonderful, yes, and she was still going forward mechani- 
cally. Technique, yes, memory, marvelous. But no fire. 
No spirit. Evidently no understanding that music must 
flow from soul to soul. 


“But she is a child,” the young man explained. 


“Exactly,” Giovanni exclaimed, jumping up. “You 
understand then. She isa child. That is the whole story. 
She talks as a child. She is shy like a child. But she is 
not studying children’s music. This is the music of the 
greatest hearts and souls of the human race. I have gone 
as far as I can. I have done all that the poor teacher can 
do. Lately I have studied her much. She reads books 
but they are just playthings. The story of an opera is no 
different to her from a story by Hans Andersen. They 
are all alike. She is so much the virgin that her mind is— 
well, you could give her literature that would corrupt a 


harpy and she would read it as she reads little Red Riding 
Hood. 
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“My dear friend, you must marry her. You must 
make love to her. You must bring her to life. I can do 
nothing without that. Yes, | know you do not love her, 
I pray you never will. Just wake up her heart. Yes, | 
will go farther. Bruise it if you can. But you cannot. 
She is a goddess born to serve Music. Eternal harmony 
is in her veins and in those long supple fingers. She will 
leave you for Music and you will let her go, for you too 
serve art and know that there only lies happiness. You 
must do this.” 


“Are you sure of her, Giovanni?” the young man 
ked. “H he be?” 
asked. Ow great an artist can she be! 


Giovanni kissed the tips of his fingers and raised them 
high above his head. Yes, there was no limit to what she 
might achieve. The young man pondered all this for a 
week but he was the sort of young man who believed in 
miracles. A young man like him could not resist such an 
appeal. It called to all of the poet in him. To make 
love, that was just what his whole being yearned for. To 
have a great artist blossom from his love making; could 
anything be more in keeping with the sort of stories he 
wrote? 


So he made love to her. At first it seemed too impossi- 
ble for belief that this young man loved her; for the god- 
dess was so much the child that she was not even vain. 
And she held him in such high esteem that she had never 
once thought he might stoop below the women of some 
Olympian realm in which she believed he lived. But terms 
of endearment were sweeter than any music, and the mere 
touch of his hand sent a thrill to her heart. Giovanni 
could feel the difference in her playing at the end of a 
week. Sometimes he would know that they had spent 
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an evening together by the richness of tone in a simple 
exercise she played. 

“We Italians are born conspirators,” Giovanni used 
to tell his wife. “It is by no accident we produced a 
Machiavelli,” he would boast; and as usual she would 
call him an old fool. 

The conspiracy was working. Yes, any one would 
know that. In fact it worked so well Giovanni thought it 
would be just as satisfactory for the wedding not to take 
place at all. He begged the goddess not to accept the 
young man but to go on to her inevitable triumph. She 
gave poor Giovanni just one look and he never mentioned 
the subject again. The wedding took place the following 
day. Evidently she feared Giovanni might have more 
influence with the young man than he had with her, for 
they had not intended to marry so soon. 

There was, of course, a honeymoon. Yes, and an 
endless one it seemed to poor Giovanni. He was not only 
absent-minded when his fat little wife talked but he heard 
neither the conversation nor the fiddling of his other 
pupils. The young man very generously offered to remain 
right there for the honeymoon if she wished to continue 
her lessons but she did not. She wished to go to the 
little farm. So there they went. At the end of two weeks 
he suggested their return but she had no desire to return. 
At the end of a month he asked her how long she wished 
to remain and her answer was, forever. He sent for her 
violin and she carefully placed it on the top shelf of a 
closet between some woolen blankets. 

Yes, the child was now a wife. She watched over her 
hushand day and night. When he sat in his large easy 
chair she sat on the arm of it and stroked his hair. When 
he wandered afield she trudged beside him. When he 
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changed clothes she alone knew where the clean garments 
had been secreted. When he retired at night she gathered 
him in her arms and placed his head on her soulder. And 
all of this was done as by instinct. There was never a 
conscious thought preceding any of it. That was what 
made every detail of it inevitable. The young man knew it 
would be useless to discuss the fact that he was accustomed 
to much solitude. It would mean nothing if he begged 
for time to work. Had she not buried her violin? How 
could she believe he wished to write? If he tried to pacify 
her with an hour of endearments, he but whetted her appe- 
tite. He began to see that the honeymoon was to be end- 
less. He tried artfully to disentangle himself but he suc- 
ceeded only in causing her to ask him if he loved her. 
When he said yes, she was delighted and would ask him 
again because she liked to hear him say yes. Half an hour 
of this pretty game, so dear to lovers, left him cursing 
himself because he lacked the bravery to yell no. Some- 
times she would have fits of depression and weep hysteri- 
cally. Sudden gusts of anger would sweep her spirit and 
he stood in awe that one body could contain so much 
passion. Yes, it was a new experience. And he was 
learning something about the creature of whom he had 
written with such facile pen. 


He waited patiently for that mysterious force to move 
his pen as it had in the past. He even sat at his desk with 
paper before him and pen in hand. But his muse was 
absent. 


One day he hurried to see Giovanni. He had tragic 
news to impart. He told poor trembling Giovanni who 
was tingling with impatience for news of his goddess: 


“Giovanni, I can never describe women again. My 
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mind is blank. My vision is gone. My dreams have blown 
away. 1am ruined.” 

That has always amused me because the descriptions 
of women which defy time are no descriptions at all. What 
do we know of Helen of Troy? Of Cleopatra? And I 
could name you many others. They were beautiful, yes, 
and captivating, but how beautiful and in what way cap- 
tivating? Wedonot know. Therefore we imagine. What 
of the Queen of Sheba? Blonde or brunette? Tall or 
short? No, the descriptions of women which live tell 
about the effect they had upon men. Nothing is so sure to 
be funny ten years later as the detailed description of a 
woman labeled beautiful, charming, irresistible, perfect, 
or even a paragon of womanly virtues. And as for her 
attire, Heaven help the poor woman when she emerges 
from the pages of the book after the styles have changed. 
Either the comedians or the censors grab her. That was 
what robbed the young man of lasting fame—too much 
description. And there he stood lamenting. But, life is 
very amusing. The more amusing was that moment, be- 
cause Giovanni cared nothing for his young friend’s lost 
art just then. He clapped on a hat and hurried to the 
little farm with its ruffles of vine-clad trellises. He wanted 
to reclaim his goddess and bring her back to Music. The 
young man went with him. There was a stormy scene. 

The young husband turned upon his bride and told 
her she had deceived him most cruelly. Yes, he told her 
that she not only cared nothing for music but was deter- 
mined that he should not write. Yes, he said that. Then 
Giovanni intervened, crying and pleading and holding out 
the lure of the great triumph that would be hers. You 
see, poor Giovanni was still thinking of the day when she 
would bow to him before the applauding thousands and 
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say: ““My teacher. I owe all to Giovanni Chiesa.” Poor 
Giovanni, he ran all over the house looking for her violin, 
And, crazy as he was, he found it hidden between those 
blankets. He carried it to her as a doctor might bring a 
baby to a mother who had forgotten her identity after a 
severe shock. But she had long been suspicious of Gio. 
vanni. She blamed him for the angry words her husband 
had just uttered; so she seized the unoffending instrument 
and smashed it over his poor bald head. It raised a welt 
half as big as an egg; but poor Giovanni was too excited 
even to feel the hurt. The blow seemed merely to stimi. 
late his thought. He turned fiercely upon the young man 
and said: “It is you! You have done something to her. 
What have you done to her?” 

Yes, he said that. Oh, it was a stormy scene in which 
every one was trying to fix the blame for nature’s proc- 
esses. Yes, we do things that way even now just as the 
people we call savages used to punish unfortunate wretches 
for having caused storms or drouths or floods. Very amus- 
ing, life is. Yes, and a good show. 

The young husband winced when that violin smashed 
and decided he could stand no more. He left. Yes, he 
ran. And poor Giovanni, he stood there like a statue of 
confusion, looking at the goddess, and moving his lips 
without speaking except once in a while when he would 
run his hands over his bald spot where the pompadour 
used to be and say: “But no.” He said that eight or ten 
times. Then the goddess ran into another room and threw 
herself across the bed and cried. Giovanni staggered out 
without his hat and finally came home, still moving his 
lips but only speaking at intervals when he would say: 
“But no.” 

His fat little wife rushed toward him in a sort of 
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frenzy. She had observed the hurried departure and was 
uneasy about it. As you may have guessed, she hated the 
goddess. Yes, she was jealous of poor old Giovanni. | 
do not know what she intended to do, but whatever it was 
she forgot, when she saw that welt on his head. Somehow 
she knew the goddess had given him that. Perhaps she 
only hoped the goddess had. Anyway she laughed and 
said rather affectionately, “Old fool.” Then she put her 
arm around him and said: ‘Giovanni, you do not under- 
stand. The ladies prefer the men to make music to them. 
They make very little music.” Yes, she said that. She 
knew a few things beside spaghetti. Not many. But it 
happens that she was right about the goddess all the time. 

The young husband went wandering far and wide and 
saw a jot of people and things and life. Coming back from 
Europe, he read over his own books. And he discovered 
that they were all exactly alike. Not only that, but the 
last one was no better than the first. So he asked himself 
if anything would be gained by writing more of them. 
And he began to wonder about his farm and to paint pretty 
pictures of what life would be there. Strangely enough 
his wife was mixed up in all those pictures. And when he 
returned, sure enough, there she was waiting for him with 
an apron full of newly hatched chicks. Could a home- 
coming be more poetic or symbolic? Or more in keeping 
with the spirit of the man’s romances? They lived happily 
ever after. 


You go out there now and you are very likely to find 
old Giovanni sitting under a tree smoking one of those 
vile Italian cigars and saying: ‘You remember the day 
you cracked me over the head with the violin? Santa 
Maria, such a day! Were we not all crazy that day?” 
You see they lived fast and feverishly that day, so they 
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treasure it. Yes, life is like that. But I forgot to tell 
you that Giovanni had his triumph. It was inevitable, 
for he was a great teacher. Yes, a great teacher. You 
may know that, for he nearly made an artist of the goddess, 
A little Jewish boy, son of a peddler, as bow-legged and 
comical a figure as you would hope to see, stood before a 
breathless audience and said: “My teacher. I owe all 
to Giovanni Chiesa.”” He is a great artist, that boy. 

And that book you see on the mantelpiece. You know 
that book. That is a great book. That will live. The 
young man wrote that. Yes, the young husband. You 
see he had gone as far as he could. He had to wake up, 
to come alive and see life and people; to drop the scales 
of infancy from his eyes. Amusing, isn’t it? Life isa 
great show. And very just to us all. Yes, surprisingly 
fair, for we all live. We do not have to worry about it. 
It is coming to us and we get it. 
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THE INDIAN—ALBUQUERQUE 


By Eunice TIETJENS 


T= is a railway station, set in the desert. 

It is not a bad building, designed in early mission, with an Indian 
pueblo attached for show. 

The transcontinental flyers drop off tourists here. 


Inside the shop Indian handicraft is shown, blankets and silverware, 
pottery and baskets. 

A young Indian, very American, paints indifferent pictures in our own 
manner. 

The tourists stretch themselves gratefully, and buy rings, soft silver 
with uncut turquoises. 


Now the Indians are dancing, women and a child or two, turning list- 
lessly, automatically, like a bad theatrical troupe. Their faces 
are heavy and they eyes full of cupidity. 

Only when the coins clink do they show signs of life. 


But suddenly, in a wind of drama, an old chief breaks into the circle, 
wrapped in a blanket, wearing the familiar feathered head- 
dress. 

He is like a bull-buffalo among apes—intact, authentic. Tradition is 
folded in his blanket. 

He also dances, bending forward from the waist, shuffling and stamping 
his moccasined feet. From time to time he gives a sharp 
guttural cry. 

My blood leaps at the sight of him. 


But | perceive that, even as he dances, he is mocking at the enchanted 
tourists, mocking and jibing, crying insults with a smile in 
a language they do not understand. 


Though the devil pipes the bull-buffalo is unbroken. 


Greetings, brother whom we cannot conquer! 

From the vast height of sky-scrapers and railroads, aeroplanes and 
machine-guns, we salute you, 

You the intact, the authentic one! 

For you the Happy Hunting Ground. 











HONORE DE BALZAC 
I. The Life of Balzac* 


By ALBErTt L. GuE’RARD 


UZZLING, almost grotesque in its shapelessness, slant- 
Pp ing back as though ready to collapse, there stood 
in the center of the Paris Salon in 1898 a huge 
mass of plaster, an admirable butt for the shafts of Parisian 
irony. But it was no careless hand that had bored so deep 
those two holes in the barely discernible face, or inflicted 
that curling gash in lieu of a mouth. For that mouth 
was twisted into such a bitter sneer, those eyes were of 
such haunting keenness and depth, that, scoff as we might, 
we too caught a glimpse of the vision reflected upon that 
formidable countenance: an immense spectacle, multitu- 
dinous and somber, an Inferno whose spirals sink as deep 
as those through which Dante was once guided by Vergil. 
This lump of plaster was not the statue of a man, but 
the symbol of a life’s work. It was Rodin’s Balzac, the 
most daring interpretation of one art through the radically 
different means of another art—fifty novels, a whole 
epoch, a whole philosophy of life, condensed into a block, 
uncouth, and yet compellingly alive. 

But we have other and more reliable portraits of Bal- 
zac: innumerable caricatures, the friendly and spirited 
sketches of Boulanger and Devéria, the fine bust of David 
d’Angers, the safe and sane statue by Falguiére, and hide- 
ous but trustworthy daguerreotypes; in all of these, 
whether he appear wrapped up, like a monk, in his ample 
dressing-gown, or finically attired like a Beau Brummell, 


* The second part of this essay, a discussion of Balzac’s work, will appear in 
the April number. 
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the shudder of superhuman power which Rodin had been 
able to communicate disappears altogether. The Balzac 
of flesh and blood is a short, thick-set, good-natured fel- 
low, with a sensual, laughing mouth, with keen, merry eyes 
—no Dante, no Hamlet, no Faust, but a Rabelaisian monk, 
with a touch of Gaudissart, the illustrious commercial 
traveler. This contrast runs through the whole life and 
work of Balzac: Shakespearean creativeness, and the 
coarsest materialism; a Titan, but only half emerged from 
the slime. He was part and parcel of the sordid world that 
he described. He lived the somber epic of gold which he 
sang. His ventures and failures, his debts, his baffled 
ambitions, his coarse appetites, made him the unique wit- 
ness and chronicler that he was. His life was the most 
Balzacian of his novels. 
%& &£ #e & 


Balzac was born in Tours, a city far-famed for its 
ecclesiastical traditions and its delicatessen, in 1799. 
Three centuries before, the same province had given to 
France Rabelais, with whom Balzac offers many traits in 
common. But Balzac is not a product of Touraine, any 
more than Thackeray is a product of India. His father 
was a Gascon—one of the Tartarin rather than of the 
Cyrano type. Under the Revolution, his timidity had led 
him to adopt the attitude of a Terrorist, as the safest 
method of keeping his own head and shoulders together. 
He was full of plans, and devices, and Micawberian hopes. 
Our Balzac too is a Gascon, with the teeming imagination 
of that sunny country. The very name by which we know 
him is a Gasconade; he was not entitled to the aristocratic- 
sounding de nor to the historical patronymic Balzac: he 
was Honoré Balssa, the grandson of peasants. His mother 
was a Parisian, a keen, somewhat harsh and dry woman, 
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yet with strange leanings to mysticism—a trait which her 
son inherited also. Neither of them seems to have much 
cared for litthe Honoré. He was sent out to a country 
nurse for the first three years of his life. From eight to 
fourteen, he was a boarder at the Oratorian College of Ven. 
déme, never came home once even during the summer 
vacations, and was left with hardly a penny to buy the 
toys and lollipops of the Golden Age. His health at last 
gave way, and he had to be taken home. Thus his school 
experience, with its dreams and longings, its lovelessness, 
its financial straits, its physical collapse, is a curious epit- 
ome of his whole career. 

Balzac’s father had been called to Paris, to fill a minor 
position in the War Office. Honoré began to study law, 
and served as a clerk, first with an attorney, then with a 
notary. This apprenticeship led to nothing from the pro- 
fessional point of view. Yet it was not wasted so far as 
literature was concerned. There Balzac learned the terms 
and practices of business; there too he saw, at an impres- 
sionable age, the seamy side of life. Priest, doctor, lawyer: 
all three are confessors. But confession to a priest is sane 
tified by repentance and mystic hopes; the doctor thinks of 
the suffering, not of the sin; before the lawyer alone, the 
wounds and sores of society are revealed in all their hide: 
ousness. That curious “Human Comedy” in miniature, 
the nearest approach in American letters to the spirit of 
Balzac, the Spoon River Anthology, could hardly have 
been conceived except in a lawyer’s office. 


Thus we reach 1820. It was the dawn of Romanticism. 
Chateaubriand was at the height of his fame; Lamartine 
had breathed his first musical sighs. Honoré too wanted 
to be an author. He concocted a heavy Cromwell in verse, 
and received the usual piece of advice, ““Try anything you 
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please, except literature.” But he was not discouraged. 
He and his family agreed on a compromise. For two years, 
he will be free from worldly cares—that is to say, he will 
receive a bare pittance; and if within that time, he has not 
proved his genius—the notary’s office is gaping for him. 
So Balzac set up a modest establishment for himself, in a 
garret of the old Arsenal district, with a fine prospect of 
moldy roofs and mangy walls. But the spirit within him 
gilded the dismal scene. His letters to his sister are not 
over-refined in their humor, but delightful in their juvenile 
confidence. “I have engaged a servant,” he said, “‘a good- 
for-nothing fellow, Myself.” With no weapon but his 
unskilled pen, he had to hack his way to wealth and fame. 
No easy task, then as now. He partly solved the problem 
by turning out, by the dozen, volumes of popular fiction, 
which he frankly called “‘cochonneries,” and refused to 
publish under his own name. We cannot afford, however, 
to neglect these early essays: they have left ineffaceable 
traces upon the art of Balzac. In many of his finest works, 
there crops up again, lamentably, the author of Wann- 
Chlore and Argow the Pirate. 


Then began an episode which we cannot pass over in 


| prudish silence. The fledgling novelist, twenty-two years 


old, fell in love with a woman of forty-six, the mother of 


; nine children, and she with him. Her name was Madame 
de Berny. Without belonging to the old aristocracy, she 
» had been brought up under the eyes of Marie Antoinette, 
_ and had remained in touch with Court society. She helped 
| Balzac by every means in her power—with her literary 
| advice, with her social influence, and even with her purse. 


It would be difficult to cast any romantic glamor over this 


' ill-assorted idyl. The heroes of Balzac, like their creator, 
are not averse to love affairs with women considerably 
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older, richer, and higher in the social scale than them. 
selves. But, like Rubempré and Rastignac, Balzac found 
out that even love was not potent enough to force the 
magic barriers of society. Balzac wanted to be rich as well 
as famous, and he wanted to get rich quickly. His popular 
romances would never have opened the high road to for. 
tune. Upon the advice and with the financial assistance 
of Mme. de Berny, he rushed into business. He was first 
a publisher, and did not succeed; then a printer, and he 
fared worse; then he added to his tottering business em. 
pire a type-foundry and avoided bankruptcy only through 
the generous support of Madame Balzac and Madame de 
Berny. But, in 1828, he found himself burdened with a 
debt of eighteen thousand dollars—an incubus which he 
was never able to conjure away altogether. And yet, who 
could deny that he had some, at least, of the qualities of a 
first-class business man? All he needed was a plain, mat- 
ter-of-fact partner to check his exuberant fancy and his 
extravagance. In a more daring period, under the Second 
Empire or in modern America, he might have become what 
he dreamt to be, one of the Conquistadores of gold. 


From the gulf of financial ruin, Balzac emerged at 
last into literature. In 1829 were published the first two 
works signed with his own name, Les Chouans and La 
Physiologie du Mariage; the first an historical romance, 
with fine realistic touches; the other in the form of a trea- 
tise, ponderously humorous, pedantically cynical, yet not 
unworthy of the great pessimistic observer of contempo- 
rary life. Henceforth and for two decades, volume followed 
volume in feverish haste. With a literary career barely 
one-third in length that of Goethe or Victor Hugo, Balzac 
managed to write nearly as much as these two tremendous 
workers. His financial straits are the explanation of this 
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abnormal productivity. Heavily in debt, a poor manager, 
and a spendthrift, he had to shift and dodge, to promise 
andelude. Clichy, the debtors’ prison, was ever yawning 
for him. For months at a time, he could not sally forth 
from his place of concealment except at night; he had to 
assume innumerable aliases and even the disguise of an 
old woman; and, almost to the end, he was compelled to 
steer a zigzag course through the business streets of Paris, 
in constant fear of the creditor’s periscope. He attempted 
to fill the chasm with the proceeds of his romances, and 
lived in a perpetual fever. Up at midnight, draped in his 
monkish gown, he wrote till noon, by candle light, all shut- 
ters closed. Then a light lunch, proof-reading, a few 
friendly or business calls, until five. At five, a light sup- 
per, and to bed at six, to resume at midnight his titanic toil. 
He kept up the effort by means of innumerable cups of 
coffee, which have left their traces on all his manuscripts 
aswell as in his style. At times, he could not work except 
with a wet towel round his head; he finished César Birot- 
teau with his feet in boiling water. Had he not been as 
strong as an ox, this régime would have killed him in six 
months; he sustained it for nearly twenty years. He was 
threatened with apoplexy and with nervous exhaustion. 
He died at fifty-one, a whole hospitalful of diseases in one 
person. These artificial conditions were bound to spoil his 
talent. Not that he ever was deficient in literary conscien- 
tiousness: he would correct ten and twenty times the same 
passage on the galley sheets, to the printer’s despair. But 
he did write too mich, hastily, and under abnormal cir- 
cumstances. And, in his need for immediate success, 
he would sink to the level of Eugéne Sue, Frédéric Soulié 
and other providers of popular romances. He consented 
lo supply the newspapers with sensational serial stories. 
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The financial reward was great. Without ever rival. 
ing the popularity of Alexander Dumas or Eugéne Sue, 
Balzac soon found himself making some ten thousand dol. 
lars a year. In 1840, he got nearly twenty-eight thousand 
dollars. Yet he died in debt, after ruining his mother, 
It would take a Treasury expert to audit his g. 
counts; in his Correspondence, they seem absolutely 
inextricable. The secret of this failure was to he 
found in the excessive, romantic temperament of Bal. 
zac. which would suddenly break all bounds, and destroy 
in a few hours the results of a month of severe restraint, 
Abstemious like an anchorite, he would indulge at time 
in pantagruelic feasts. Werdet, his publisher, vouches for 
the following menu, which they devoured between them: 
a hundred Ostend oysters, twelve lamb chops, a dickling 
with parsnips, two partridges, a Norman sole, a doz 
pears, etc. There were giants in those days. In the same 
way, rigidly economical when he could not help it, ke 
dearly loved luxury, and even ostentation. He posed a 
a leader of fashion; had his little groom, or tiger; his 
tilbury with armorial bearings; his box at the Opera; hi 
red drawing room; his white and gold drawing room. [te 
was a passionate and a successful art collector, the prote 
type, in this respect, of Cousin Pons. With such tasié 
and habits, money flowed like water. Then his Southen 
and Romantic imagination played lamentable tricks upm 
him. It is impossible to reconstitute from his correspor 
dence the list of his actual works. He announced as “cot 
pleted’ novels for which he had barely found a title; le 
sold them before a single line was written; and he hil 
already mortgaged and squandered the proceeds, befor 
the imaginary romance was even sold. Hence a series¢ 
costly law-suits. Furthermore, he was generous with bs 
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creditors’ money, as beseems a true Prince of Bohemia. 
After all, he died not much more deeply in debt than he 
was at the outset, in a very pretty house, almost a palace, 
full of costly works of art. 

There was another aspect to this feverish life—the 
gold thread of a genuine romance, his long epistolary 
courtship of Countess Hanska. Among the many letters 
which, as early as 1830, he used to receive from female 
admirers, he singled out those which bore the mysterious 
signature ““L’Etrangére’”—The Foreigner. Very soon, he 
professed to be deeply in love with the charming unknown. 
He called her “his soul, his lodestar.” It must be con- 
fessed that at the time, he had several souls to spare, and 
a whole constellation in his firmament. But in men of 
genius, this goes by the name of poetical license. For once, 
truth was as fair as fiction. The Unknown was a Polish 
countess, young, beautiful, and rich. A meeting was 
arranged for September, 1833, in Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

An unkind legend has it that, when Countess Hanska 
caught sight, at the appointed time and place, of a short 
and fat gentleman, with greasy hair and pimply face, she 
uttered the cry, “I hope it is not that one!” It was that 
one. Be this as it may, the two lovers exchanged their 
vows. We forgot to mention that there was a Count Hanski, 
and it was agreed that Balzac should marry his fair Polish 
lady on her husband’s demise. With strange perversity, 
Count Hanski kept his successor waiting until 1841. Bal- 
zac loved sincerely and ardently his distant star. She had 
for him all the lure of a far-away land—and Poland was a 
great favorite with the Romanticists of those days—all 
the prestige of mystery, of aristocracy, and, if the whole 
truth must be told, of wealth as well. His letters, for six- 
teen years, were full of adoration. Exhausted, he found 
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time to write her reams upon reams; but he could not 
refrain from computing how much these pages would haye 
brought him in, had they been meant for the press. (pn 
the whole, he was faithful. This love affair was all the 
poesy of Balzac’s life; and it lacked neither dignity nor 
charm. 

But there again, no perfect reward was to be his. Count 
Hanski died in 1841; the Countess was in no hurry to 
fulfil her promise. Balzac was a great man, no doubt, and 
very much in love. But she had grown somewhat blasée 
of his admiration, and she was not able to understand his 
genius. She saw him in the prosaic light of her own 
judgment; he was not handsome, he was not refined, he 
was no longer young. He was still in debt, and a confirmed 
spendthrift. He was famous, but not officially recognized 
by the powers that be—still an adventurer of literature, 
And he was sick. Year after year, under different pre 
texts, she eluded him. Finally, on March 14, 1850, Balzac 


. ] . 6s . on 
married his “Foreigner. 


A somber, loveless childhood; a hard struggle in 
youth and early maturity; at last, he said, a magnificent 
autumn season was opening for him. Irony! He was 
stricken to death, and on every side. He barely managed 
to reach Paris. His last few weeks were a hopeless strug- 
gle. He sighed for Bianchon, the ubiquitous, wonder 
working doctor in his own novels. Lungs, brains, liver, 
heart—everything was affected. Before death, he wa 
already swollen, purple, almost black. Immediately after 
death, his friends attempted to take a plaster cast of his 
face: too late. He was already what Bossuet called “that 
something for which no language has a name.” 

And death had been merciful to him; it had spared him 
worse trials. His love dream of eighteen years, his bride 
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of a few months, was not by his side in the hour of his 
agony. She had perhaps already been false to him. She 
found consolation with indecent haste. The death-bed of 
Father Goriot is no whit more tragic than that of Honoré 
de Balzac. 




























THREE POEMS 


By Muna LEE 


HILL OF THISTLES 


URPLE turbans nodded from the thistles, 
Lance-set leaves were harsh upon the ground. 
We heard a twig break and a blackbird whistle— 


No other sound. 


Shall not that hill of arid May regret us, 
Who were part of its crude blossoming? 
And shall not leafy barbs and spears beset us 

Spring after spring? 
Purple thorns of thistle are lurking under 
Every soft and scented petal fall; 
And through all springtimes sounds that sharp, sweet 

wonder, 


A blackbird’s call. 


LOCUST GROVE ! 


What should I remember if by chance some twilight led me 


Through a grove of locust-trees in a glimmering maze; 
The shaken silver clusters dangling from dark branches, : 
Honey of moonlight thickly flooding all the ways— \ 


Trails of blue shadow and a white moon hovering dove-like 
Where the honied blossoms stream like pennons from a lance— i 
But I who have tasted wine and water since that honey, 
What should I remember if I came again by chance? 


PRAIRIE LILY 


Homer’s Helen, Marlowe’s Helen, } 
Alien were her charms: h 
This is a land for Nausicaa 
Of the snowy arms. ( 


ti 

This were a home for Nausicaa, d 
Purely blossoming 

S 


As the strong and slender lily 
Of the western spring. 
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FASCISMO SURROUNDED 


By Ottn D. WANNAMAKER 


USSOLINI is among the most astute of political 
M maneuverers, but he will excel even his own 
record if he extricates himself from his present 
predicament. At the head of a small army, he is sur- 
rounded in a country steadily growing hostile. In spite 
of dark possibilities incident to his failure in the near 
future, friends of Italy can hardly wish for his success, 
for there is no way out for him except the way of a new 
compromise on the part of the so-called Liberals; and one 
would not be able to think with high esteem of a party 
descended from Cavour and submitting to further insults 
from Mussolini. For Italy, there does not seem to be any 
way out which does not presage still further indignities 
and injuries, and perhaps even more than the isolated and 
sporadic dozens of clubbings, stabbings, and murders of 
which Fascismo makes so light. 

Americans looking on are likely to do gross injustice 
in their judgment of the civilization of Italy. To under- 
stand how things could come to such a pass that four or 
more men standing at the right hand of the Premier could 
murder a distinguished political opponent in the capital, 
and the cabinet not be overthrown, one must realize—as 
America has never done—the tremendous overstrain 
borne by Italy for the three and a half years of her war. 
One must imagine the confusion, exasperation, despera- 
tion caused by the clamor of false leaders when the sol- 
diers were just returning from the war, elate with a great 
sense of victory but mortally weary and not knowing 
where to turn for labor and bread. Conspicuous among 
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these unwise leaders was Mussolini, shouting at the top 
of the pack for Fiume and Dalmatia and other things of 
which the infantry knew nothing and cared less. The 
slough of despond into which these false prophets led the 
returned soldiers when the Conference of Versailles had 
seemed to fail them was the inevitable result of the unteal. 
izable aspirations they had created, and this slough of 
despond was the breeding ground of every sort of folly, 
In such a state of mind, it was easy for the untaught 
youth and the unemployed workers to be swept into the 
current of Russian revolutionary emotions, and it must 
be remembered in making up the count of Fascism that 
Mussolini and his first small number of fasci di combat. 
mento, or combat groups, organized in January, 1919, 
to exploit the fruits of the victory, by no means set them- 
selves against this current but moved with it. So tne 
is this that it is safe to suppose that in September, 1920, 
had the occupation of the factories by the workers shown 
some promise of success, Mussolini would have marched 
to the left instead of the right. 


But the tide of radicalism was then already past its 
high point. Extreme socialism confessed failure whe 
the workers walked out of the factories after fifteen days. 
If one wanted domination, this was not the direction to 
choose. The extreme radicalism of views maintained by 
Mussolini before the war and during the war did not embur- 
rass him when he began then to lend his fighting machine 
to the landlords in the rich valley of the lower Po and F 
the industrialists of Lombardy. Perhaps he really meant 
to lead things to the left—to do something great for the 
working masses—but in order to lead one must first be 
horseback. He was soon riding. His sparse fasci grev 
rapidly—partly because there was plenty of the exces f 
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profits of war now to pay unemployed men who were used 
to the employment of fighting; partly because the middle 
class was naturally driven to exasperation by the innumer- 
able inconveniences, hardships, and sufferings imposed 
upon it by the badly guided communists and the other 
blind folk who marched with the communists; but partly 
also, and largely, because there was such widespread and 
intense resentment against the contempt shown by the 
subversive element not only for the nation but also for 
those who had sacrificed everything for the nation. Boys 
in their teens romantically came to the rescue of the patria. 
This genuine idealism is the component in Fascismo which 
has kept it alive thus long. It has largely passed out. 
The universities are no longer fascist. 


There is no space to go over the whole road in the 
wake of i! Duce. He was finally swept into Rome, in 
October, 1922, against no opposition, on the shoulders 
of the youth of Italy marching in behalf of the great pub- 
lic. The march on Rome bears the same resemblance to 
Garibaldi’s march as the latest pageant of Bunker Hill 
to the historic fight on that hill. 

Then Mussolini began to fail. What the tourists 
report is happily true. The trains run excellently. The 
waiters in restaurants do not strike. The financial state- 
ment of Minister De Stefani may also conceal not a single 
bit of skilful bookkeeping; the budget may be drawing 
toward a balance. Moreover, the foreign policy—with 
the pathetic exception of Corfu—has been intelligent and 
highly successful. All this is true, perhaps, and yet Mus- 
solini began to fail as soon as he reached Rome. It is not 
success to give a push to a process of national readjustment 
already under way, if one must in this push substitute 
punctual trains for individual and social liberty. It is not 
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success to carry out the intelligent foreign policies advo. 
cated by your opponents and initiated by them, abused 
and maligned by you until you assume responsibility. It 
is not success to govern for two years on the strength of 
a survival in the public of the fear that, if you are over. 
thrown, a terrible condition recently experienced may pos- 
sibly be repeated; and all the less is this success if even 
this fear is not sufficient to keep you in power without con- 
stant artificial stimulation reinforced by another fear— 
the fear that any attempt to overthrow you will result in 
bloody reprisals. It is in this way that Mussolini has ruled 
for two years, and it is only reasonable, therefore, to de- 
clare that he began to fail as soon as he attained to power. 
Italy is ready to give him ample credit for the success 
mingled in his failure. 

His failure was inevitable. It was written in his nature, 
He does not possess the spiritual essence of a leader. He 
is a battagliero, a fighter, not a builder; a condottiere, not 
a guide; a bitter partisan, not a nationally-minded states- 
man, or even politician. He never looks further than a 
day ahead. He declares that the future does not interest 
Fascismo but the present. He improvises fundamentals 
on the spur of the moment. He speaks as he is moved 
by passion or oratory. He maneuvers for position. He 
does not drive, but holds the reins and balances right or 
left as his wild team may chance to require. Only when 
there is peril—not that the public may be run down, that 
happens often to the public—that he himself may be 
thrown from the picturesque Roman chariot, does he begin 
to use bit or whip. 

Mussolini is a performer. The world is his audience. 
Italy is his leading lady. He greatly admires his leading 
lady and does not distinguish his applause from hers. All 
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except the Fascisti constitute in a lump sum the villain. 
So far the world has been considerably interested. It is 
not always easy to distinguish the real thing from an imita- 
tion. But the audience began some time ago to wrinkle its 
brow. There were some bad lines—the beating of a 
deputy when he descended from the train in the crowded 
station at Milan; using the manganello on the face of 
another distinguished deputy in daylight in the streets of 
Rome; the sacking of the home of the former Premier 
Nitti. These things offended the audience even though 
it could not see behind the scenes—did not know that 
thousands of humble Italians were being beaten and driven 
into the hills or out of the country by the irresponsible 
bands of the fascist militia. Then suddenly, in June, the 
world began to hiss. It was really too crude to let Matte- 
otti be seized, carried out of the city, and stabbed to death 
just before he could make his damaging speech in Parlia- 
ment. This was distinctly bad taste. That sort of thing 
should be done off stage. If the understudies did it with- 
out the knowledge beforehand of the hero—of course 
everybody assumes they did—why, the protagonist must 
certainly have a miserably trained troupe. 


The play is past the climax. We are between the 
scenes just now. We do not know what shifts may be 
occurring in the scenery. When the curtain rises on the 
trial of the assassins, some miracle may happen to keep 
the action up for a time, but the play cannot be the splen- 
did comedy—in the Shakespearean sense—it was meant 
to be, nor can it be a tragedy any more. The plot is mixed. 
The tragedy came in June when a wealthy man who did 
not need to be in politics but who had devoted himself for 
years in the socialist party to the endeavor to ameliorate 
the condition of the working classes, and who had the 
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courage necessary to defy il Duce and the militia and to tell 
the truth in the Chamber of Deputies, and who had much 
more in reserve to tell a little later, was set upon by those 
closest to Mussolini and suppressed, quite suppressed, 
under one foot of soil at a lonely spot on the campagna. 

Dropping the play, which has ceased to fit the case, 
we may say that the policy of Mussolini as expressed 
characteristically by him recently is that of barcamenarsi, 
rocking with the boat. No doubt he is trying to do a little 
steering. After insulting the Liberals constantly for two 
years in exchange for their service as fiancheggiatori, or 
auxiliaries, the man of iron seized a small pretext two 
months ago to telegraph to Florence that he was gratified 
to learn of a rapprochement between the Fascist and the 
Liberal elements in the city council there, declaring that 
the combination of the Liberals and the Fascists would 
give the country the benefit of the wisdom of age and the 
dash of youth. He then had a long talk with the editor 
of Salandra’s paper. He again appointed Salandra a rep- 
resentative to the League of Nations. If the former Pre- 
mier hopes to sit down when Mussolini rises—or falls— 
some sort of treaty may still be patched up between the 
party descended from Cavour, which is only a capital- 
letter Liberal affair now, and the present régime. Sucha 
truce would save the day some time this year. 


But even that difficult arrangement could only be 
temporary. For the entire combined opposition—every- 
body except the Fascisti and the Salandrines, or Liberals 
of the Right—has declared that it will not reénter the 
Chamber until constitutional liberties are guaranteed to 
persons, parties, and the press. The medieval restriction 
on the freedom of the press decreed in August has been 
used against many of the small fry, but not often against 
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a really powerful opposition paper. Ever since June this 
entire opposition press, very ably edited—I/ Corriere, at 
Milan; La Stampa, at Turin; [1 Mattino, at Naples; Il 
Lavoro, at Genoa; Il Mondo and Il Popolo, in Rome— 
has conducted a campaign against Fascismo in which there 
js no lack of ability, persistence, or courage. 

Against this array of courage and brains Fascismo 
defends itself after its fashion. // Popolo d’Italia, of Milan 
—bearing the proud legend “Founder: Benito Mussolini,” 
and recently moved from its humble printery to an eight 
million lire palace—smashes right and left, the whip in the 
hand of Arnaldo Mussolini but with Benito concealed often 
behind him. Jl Resto del Carlino, of Bologna, does its 
best; but one’s best is not much when one speaks always 
for whatever cause seems to be on top. Il Messagero, of 
Rome, mixes its logic badly, perhaps with the design of 
being able to use the same editorials with only slight 
revision when Fascismo is quite safely dead. The most 
interesting of all this array of talent is La Nuova Cremona, 
edited by one Farinacci, who was a railway ticket agent 
all through the war, and for that reason breathes out blood 
and slaughter now. 


This gentleman of the New Cremona school is the 
“ras, rajah, satrap, boss of that province, where Fascismo 
is at its strongest—so strong, indeed, that I have just 
heen told by a former distinguished statesman that he can- 
not return without peril of death to his birthplace, and 
that he knows personally one hundred and twenty-five 
other persons of that region in like case. This par- 
ticular “ras” is, of all the satraps, the head and 
front of intransigent Fascismo; for there is a Fas- 
cism within Fascism. When il Duce made his ges- 
ture of conciliation in the speech before the Senate shortly 
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after the murder of Matteotti after one of his intimate sy}. 
ordinates was in jail accused of the murder, two othe, 
locked up as instigators, the under secretary of the Interio; 
out of office under a very ugly shadow, and the nation 
chief of police transferred with the opposition press at his 
heels—why, this conciliatory tone did not go down atall 
with the new gentleman of old Cremona, and at the 
National Convention of the Fascisti, il Duce quite change( 
his tone and resumed his ironical and menacing mooi 
toward all—enemies of the state. 


The militia—said to number three hundred tho. 
sand—is always ready, we are told. The regional com. 
manders of ninety thousand of these choice spirits sent; 
telegram of resounding loyalty some while back t 
the person of il Duce from their regional confer 
ence at Bologna. Since Mussolini said some time 
ago, ““Who touches the militia gets lead!” all the tak 
about an oath of loyalty to the King, about assimilation 


into the army, about the national character of the organi | 


zation, fools neither the militia nor anyone else. The 
situation is special, you see, as the Secretary for Publicity 
for the National Committee informed me. He saysa 
special committee of the National Committe of the patty 
is now studying some modification of the constitution d 
Italy which will give strength to the government and rer- 
der it free from disturbance by “‘such whims of the Oppo- 
sition” as that occasioned by the episode of the murder 
of Matteotti. If the Opposition are so foolish as to press 
the issue, says the secretary for publicity of the Depart 
ment of the Interior, “The militia will respond happily. 
Many of them joined the ranks for the fun of the thing. 
The hunting of communists was a new form of sport.” 


As to the ultimate outcome, questions are easy but 
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answers hard. Will the Opposition abide by its determina- 
tion not to reénter the Chamber? It almost certainly will. 
Will Mussolini be able to govern after a sort of constitu- 
tional fashion without this Opposition? He can if the 
Liberals continue to attend and vote. But even the capital- 
letter Liberals will not vote with the government on the 
issue of restriction of the liberty of the press, or any other 
fascist policy violently resented by the public. It is possi- 
ble that things cannot go very far without the government 
losing in a vote of confidence. If this happens, will Mus- 
solini place his resignation in the hands of the King? If 
he does, Salandra, of the Liberals, might be able to form 
a transition cabinet, for Italy wants to be spared a violent 
readjustment. Possibly Farinacci and the militia might 
let Salandra proceed. Otherwise there must be another 
general election, for no opposition leader would attempt 
to govern with the present Chamber. The accusations of 
force and fraud in the elections are too numerous. But 
Mussolini may be driven by the “ras” of Cremona and 
others to a real coup d’état. Some time ago one of his 
faithful declared in the Chamber that had the general 
elections gone against the Fascisti they would have con- 
tinued to rule by force, and Jove nodded his approval 
rom the seat of the Premier. 


When we arrive at this possibility, it is time to post- 
pone suppositions for a later chapter. The ultimate liqui- 
dation of Fascismo, however, is as certain as the sunrise. 
Even the artificially stimulated fear of the color red does 
not any longer move the public. The circulation of such 
opposition papers as La Stampa and II Corriere della Sera 
has tremendously increased. Strikes are beginning even 
in the fascist syndicates of workmen. Italy is a skeptical 
lady who likes to be interested but never to be bored. After 
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all, she is not more skeptical than she is kind and humane, 
Those who are now maltreating her are the coarse crew 
left over in Fascismo after the youthful idealists dropped 
out of the ranks. Moral force is all on the other side, and 
moral force ultimately wins in Italy as in America. 














IMAGE 
By WITTER BYNNER 


Wt rowlocks quieted, our unison 
Becomes an ardent image of the moon, 

A silver circle that the waves confound 

And break and splinter from the perfect round. 


A little wind shivers along the lake, 

As though the shadow of a heart should break; 
From far away, the wailing of a loon 

Enters a broken image of the moon. 
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By F. S. Curtis, Jr. 


odd, especially to the Anglo-Saxon, whose ordi- 

nary speech is decidedly unliterary; yet with the 
Spanish-American, speech is not only a literary element 
but the chief literary medium which he has. Everyone who 
hears the Spanish-speaking political orator realizes that, 
however poor the speaker’s technical education may be, his 
feeling for literature is far superior to that of our profes 
sional spell-binders. Metaphor, word-picture, pathos, the 
swelling glorification of the cause he upholds—all come 
from his lips with an ease, a grace, a finish that is by m 
means easy to equal; yet he does it without effort, asa 


ck consider speech as a literary element may seem 


matter of natural habits of thought and speech which pr f 
duce a beauty of expression all the more effective becaus 


unconscious. 
The conversation of the Spanish-American possess¢s 
a marked literary flavor. Proverbs are so plentiful with 


him, produced so aptly and so spontaneously, that he f 
seems rather to invent than to quote; yet the student d f 
Cervantes—and especially he who knows that peculia 
form of the Spanish drama known as the Remes de Re f 
franes, or “Play of Proverbs,” in which the speeches d f 
the characters consist almost entirely of proverbial expres F 


sions—will recognize again and again the literary fom 


of bygone centuries still active and as forceful as evel § 


Even the battle of proverbs, in which each speaker cap 
an opponent’s proverb with one of his own, opposite 





effect and more pungent in character, may still be founl 
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in the Southwest rendered to the uproarious delight of 
every Spanish-speaking bystander. 

Many of the proverbs are, of course, rhymed; and the 
gift for impromptu verse is as marked in our Southwest 
as in any other section of Spanish origin. Almost every 
Spanish-American community possesses its champion 
poeta or versifier whose functions are many and various. 
Weddings, births, deaths, baptisms, fires—all events, 
tragic or comic—fall within the province of this func- 
tionary. The time is not far past when in Santa Fé on 
Saturday night the College Street bridge had a poet at 
each end, the poet on the north singing the glories of 
Santa Fé, the one on the south chanting the praises of 
Analco (the region south of the Rio), and neither failing 
to point out the short-comings of the district defended by 
his antagonist. At dances in the less Yankeefied parts 
of New Mexico the poet proceeds to make his profession 
pay by the simple expedient of mounting a chair in the 
middle of the dance-floor and, singing to the tune of the 
moment, producing verse after verse astonishing for dia- 
bolical memory of ridiculous incident concerning the past 
misadventures of his dancing friends, passing in his com- 
ments from one couple to another only when the immedi- 
ate subject of his verse has dropped an appropriate 
quantity of silver into his extended sombrero. Even our 
hootleggers may be poets, as was aptly proved by a most 
delightful series of Spanish verses appearing in El Nuevo 
Mejicano. This ballad gave the entire story of three 
bootlegger poets who were confined in the Santa Fé jail, 
and gave it with a style and a flourish that made one wish 
that their places in jail were occupied by less worthy poets 
not of Spanish origin. 


To understand the literary qualities of our Spanish- 
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speaking population, one must study their history. The 
Spanish conquest of the Southwestern part of what is now 
the United States occurred at a time when literature jp 
Spain was at the height of its most glorious period; and 
the conquerors were to an amazing degree men of edu- 
cation, of learning, and of literary appreciation. The 
whole period of the Spanish conquest in America was 
productive of a literature of its own, both north and south 
of the Isthmus; and throughout the whole of it we find 
a vivid, fiery life, an exaltation of spirit, a wealth of applied 
living philosophy, a humor—now grim, now delicate, now 
sprightly—and a spirit of iron determination, all of which 
blended to form a unique literary atmosphere. Steeped 
in the great tradition of Spanish literature—then a living 
foree—acquainted with the best that the world could offer, 
these conquerors lived in an atmosphere of talk and 
thought fully worthy of the great days of Elizabeth in 
England. These men made the Southwest; here they 
died, and here their descendants, shut off by hostile Indi. 
ans from the rest of the world, and even from one another 
for more than two hundred years, not only speak approxi- 
mately the language of Spain in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries but also think the same thoughts and 
use the same literary forms as Spaniards of the great 
period. 

In the Spanish Southwest there is an untold wealth 
of lyrics. Wherever the Spanish-American goes, whether 
alone or in company, you will find him singing, always 


in pleasing fashion, though perhaps not according to our § 


conventions. There are songs of every sort fitted to every 
mood, many of gentle melancholy—such as “‘La Golon- 
drina”—many of a delightful, delicate fantasy, humorous 
bits varying from a playfully happy tone to one of biting 
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sarcasm, and, of course, endless songs of love in all its 
moods. Everyone seems to know the tunes, some of 
which are unquestionably as old as the century of the 
Conquest, if not older. There are, however, almost as 
many versions of the words as there are singers. Where 
the original line may have been forgotten, it seems no 
trouble to invent a new one. In fact, entire new versions 
are constantly being produced to fit the old tunes. 
For the collector of these songs the possibilities are almost 
endless. It is with these songs that the first written record 
becomes available for general use since Charles F. Lummis 
has published a volume called Spanish Songs of Old Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Berta Van Stone, of the New Mexico State 
Museum, has also made an extensive collection which is 
now ready for the press. 

Histories and epic poems we must omit, but we must 
note that the drama is one of the literary elements of 
the Spanish Southwest. In fact, one of the first acts of 
the Spanish conquerors after they had come to New Mex- 
ico was to present a play by Captain Farfan which repre- 
sented New Mexico’s welcome to the bosom of the Church. 
This drama, unfortunately, is lost; and it is matter for 
wonder that all of the traditional drama of the Southwest 
was not lost also, because for at least two hundred years the 
three plays best known to Spanish-American audiences 
have been preserved chiefly by memory. Yet they are 
still preserved, still played; one of them, Los Pastores, 
was presented at Santa Fé during the recent Fiesta. 

Los Pastores has been produced year after year over 
a period of unknown duration. Suggesting in general 
outline some of the Christmas and mystery plays of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it has been corrupted 
by the introduction of new scenes, the interpolation of 
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new lines and phrases, and various other marks of age 
and decrepitude; yet many passages—notably the long 
speech of the devil to Saint Michael—preserve the versi- 
fication and the form of the classic Spanish stage in the 
sixteenth century. 

La Virgen del Gaudalupe is a piece of New World 
origin and of unknown authorship. Its age is uncertain 
but presumably great; and its author must have been a 
man with considerable learning, a knowledge of the Span. 
ish stage, and no small amount of genuine poetic feeling. 
This play, like Los Pastores, has been performed year 
after year, the parts being preserved in the memories of 
the actors and transferred from one to another through 
an unknown period of time. 

Los Comanches, the third and latest of the extant 
dramas, was written at a time which is not definitely 
known, but historical references enable us to trace it back 
as far as the eighteenth century. The play celebrates 
the defeat of the Comanches under Cuerno Verde by Don 
Carlos Fernandez and other New Mexican leaders. _ It is 
probably the first play on any stage which introduced an 
Indian war dance and Indian music. The piece is quite 
lacking in plot and consists chiefly of a series of terrific 
rhodomontades exchanged between the various Indian 
and Spanish chiefs. These verbal combats are by no 
means unknown to the classic Spanish theater; and the 
versification, in the traditional octosyllabic line, would 
indicate that the author had some acquaintance with 
Spanish literary convention. One is, in fact, tempted 
to wonder if the unknown author could have been in 
Spain, perhaps with that unfortunate Don Pedro Pino, 
New Mexico’s only representative to the Spanish Cortes, 
whose legislative achievements are sarcastically summed 
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up in the famous dicha, “‘Don Pedro Pino fué; Don Pedro 
Pino—vino.”” (Don Pedro Pino went; Don Pedro Pino— 
came back). Los Comanches, moreover, is the most 
easily available and the most thoroughly documented of 
the plays since it has been published in a bulletin of the 
University of New Mexico under the extremely able edi- 
torship of Professor Aurelio Espinosa. 


Professor Espinosa’s work on this play deserves much 
more attention that it has received; it furnishes an excel- 
lent example of the sort of careful research and sympa- 
thetic presentation which is needed if these fine examples 
of our literary past are to be preserved. The Santa Fé 
Fiesta is another means to the same end, for in it old songs 
are being revived and old tales retold in dramatic form. As 
the possibilities are realized, much may be expected from 
research and publication. Translation must also play a 
part if the unique material we possess is to be made at 
all widely known. That a knowledge of this material 
should be general—not merely to satisfy one’s fondness 
for erudition but far more to add to our sim total of the 
highest type of pleasure—is the firm conviction of every- 
one who comes in contact with it. By some not very dis- 
tant day, let us hope, every library in the country will 
be equipped with at least one shelf devoted to the Spanish 
literature of the Southwest. 





INDIAN SONG 
By WILLARD JOHNSON 


HE fire on the hearth is the woman’s fire, 
Yellow and warm and pale with desire; 
But the fire on the hill beneath the trees 
Is red and green against men’s knees. 


The indoor fire is dim with tears, 
Nursing women and their fears; 
The campfire, flaring to a star, 
Fans the wind where hunters are. 
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WALT WHITMAN AND THE CLASSICS 


By Louise PouNnpD 


HITMAN’ S fondness for sprinkling his pages with 
W foreign words and phrases has been noted by 
many of his biographers and critics, although 
never in much detail. He relies pretty heavily on loan- 
words from other languages for a poet who so repudiated 
importations and legacies from the Old World. He liked 
expressions from the Romance languages, especially from 
the French language, sometimes from the Italian—these 
largely musical terms deriving from his attendance at 
operas—and less often from the Spanish. A specific 
study of the borrowed words and phrases to be found in 
his pages has not yet been made; but it would interest stu- 
dents of his poetical diction and linguistic students. The 
following brief study examines his importations from 
Greek and Latin. The classical loan element in Whit- 
man’s poetical dialect is not so large nor so striking as 
the Romance loan element, but it may well be taken into 
account. 





Whitman was always a professed admirer of the clas- 
sics. In his article “Walt Whitman in Camden,” he refers 
toa nook in his library “devoted to translations of Homer 
and Aeschylus and the other Greek poets and tragedians, 
with Felton’s and Symonds’ books on Greece.” A famil- 
iar passage in Specimen Days recalls how “I loved, after 
bathing, to race up and down the hard sand, and declaim 
Homer or Shakespeare to the surf and the sea-gulls by 
the hour.” The /liad, in a prose version, he “‘first read 
thoroughly in a sheltered hollow of rock and sand, with 
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the sea on each side.”’ Occasional allusions to classical 
literature and story may be found in his verse, e. g..— 


Ever so far back, preluding thee, America... .. 
The Iliad, Odyssey, plots, doings, wanderings of Eneas, 
Hesiod, Eschylus, Sophocles ..... 


in “Old Chants,”’ or 


. ... ended the primitive call of the muses, 
Calliope’s call forever closed, Clio, Melpomene, Thalia dead, 

Ended the stately rhythmus of Una and Oriana 
in ““Song of the Exposition.” In his prose he may remark 
that “Science scoffs at dryads and hamadryads,”’ or refer 
to a “Ulyssean capacity of quick readiness in emergen- 
cies,” or term butter-flies “‘straw-colored Psyches.” A 
characteristic passage in Specimen Days for September 3, 


1879, runs— 


Sometime ago, for an hour, in a huge old country barn, 
watching these birds flying, recalled the twenty-second book of 

of the Odyssey where Ulysses slays the suitors, bringing things 

to éclaircissement, and Minerva, swallow-bodied, darts up 

through the spaces of the hall, sits high on a beam, looks 

complacently on the show of slaughter, and feels in her ele- 
ment, exulting and joyous. 

Whitman did not have the orthodox academic classical 
training; but he acquired something of a classical vocabu- 
lary through his schoolmastering or his reading. He 
availed himself of it occasionally in his newspaper writing 
and in his more formal prose, or when he was seeking a 
fresh and individual type of poetical diction as a suitable 


medium for his poetical gospel. 


II 


The indebtedness of Whitman’s vocabulary to the 
Greek need preoccupy the student of his diction but 
briefly. Chiefly worthy of comment is his liking for the 
Greek word eidélon, image, phantom, apparition, a word 
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used by Carlyle, Scott, Lowell and others. So attracted 
was he by it that he used it twice in titles. In the poem 
of more than twenty strophes named “‘Eiddlons,”’ it ap- 
pears as a sort of refrain in the last line of each strophe— 


I met a seer 
Passing the hues and objects of the world, 
The fields of art and learning, pleasure, sense, 
To glean eiddélons. 


Put in thy chants said he, 
No more the puzzling hour nor day, nor segments, parts, put in, 
Put first before the rest as light for all and entrance-song of 
all 
That of eidélons. 


Ever the dim beginning, 
Ever the growth, the rounding of the circle, 
Ever the summit and merge at last, (to surely start again,) 
Eidélons! Eidélons! 
The first poem of the series appearing in ““Good-Bye My 
Fancy” (1891) takes for its title its last line— 


Sail out for good, eiddlon yacht of me! 


Whitman made his own the word which so impressed him, 
and it had for him mystical significance. His “‘eiddlons” 
seem to stand for the ideal, the conceptions of perfection 
which the various activities of the soul seek to attain— 
ideals, too, which are not static but shifting and progres- 
sive— 
Unfix’d yet fix’d, 
Ever shall be, ever have been and are, 
Sweeping the present to the infinite future, 
Eidélons, eidélons, eidélons. 
The prophet and the bard, he says, shall “mediate to the 
modern, to democracy,” and “interpret to them God and 
eiddlons.”” 
Another term of which Whitman is fond is the Greek 

medical term chyle. He refers, for example, in Speci- 
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men Days to “the chyle of not only poetry and painting 
but oratory and even the metaphysics and music fit for 
the New World.” The truncated “philosoph” which he 
uses in both his poetry and his prose and “Apostroph,” 
the title ef a poem which he published in 1860 and 
dropped in 1867, are perhaps from the French, although 
ultimately Greek; or they may be merely Whitmanesque 
shortenings (like his “diminute” or “imperturbe’’) of 
the domesticated words. He writes in “On the Same Pic. 
ture” in “Old Age Echoes,” a posthumous addition to 
Leaves of Grass— 

Aye, well I know ’tis ghastly to descend that valley: 

Preachers, musicians, poets, painters, always render it, 

Philosophs exploit... . 
and in a prose passage in Democratic Vistas, “‘a few first- 
class poets, philosophs, and authors.” 

The coined abstract noun “presidentiad,” is to be 
found many times in his prose and verse. The suffix is 
that of Iliad, Aeneid, or decade. The term appears in the 
subtitle of his poem “To the States,” in “By the Road- 
side,” in which he exclaims— 

Who are they as bats and night-dogs askant in the capitol? 
What a filthy Presidentiad! 
He writes in Specimen Days that “‘the three Presidentiads 
preceding 1851 showed how the weakness and wickedness 
of rulers are just as eligible here in America.” 

One somewhat out-of-the-way word used by him, a 
word appearing in Symonds’ Greek Poets, is to be found 
in the forty-third section of “Song of Myself”— 


. rapt and austere in the woods a gymnosophist. 


Il 


The exhibit from the Latin in Whitman’s pages 1s 
of a somewhat different character. There are occasional 
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phrases from the Latin in his prose—derived probably 
at second hand from his reading or from hearing. Most 
of these come from his newspaper days, before the publi- 
cation of Leaves of Grass. Illustrations are as follows— 


9 66 


“They are non est inventus—gone,” “we shall proceed at 
once in medias res, as the boys say at college,” “the only bona 
fide customer,” “crying out ore rotundo” (“Sketches of the 
Sidewalks, Levees, etc.,” from the New Orleans Daily Cres- 
cent, 1848), “clean linen per se” (Sketch of “John J. Ingle- 
brain” in the Daily Crescent), “vending viva voce the inani- 
mate quadrupeds” (Sketch of “Timothy Goujon” in the Daily 
Crescent) , “whatever is wanted ad libitum,” “the sine qua non 
of the human, political and commercial New World” (Speci- 
men Days), “that rara avis, a real national poet” (Democratic 
Vistas). 


More interest attaches to his employment of Latin 
loan words as an element in his poetical diction. There 
is less of the stock here than in his usage of Latin phrases 
in his prose. A percentage of the terms to be listed might 
be found in the pages of other poets, but many are of his 
own launching. Some of them go far beyond what ardent 
classicists like Milton or Tennyson would ever venture. 
His use of the Latin form rhythmus has already been cited 
ina passage from “Song of the Exposition.” Instances 
of Latin— or Americanized Latin—words from his “Song 
of Myself”’ (sections 24, 25, 30, 32, 43) follow. The 
italics are added. 


Through me the afflatus surging and surging, through me 
the current and index. 


I carry the plenum of proof and everything else in my face. 
And they are to branch boundlessly out of that lesson until 


it becomes omnific, 
And until one and all shall delight us, and we them. 


Myself moving forward then and now and forever 

Gathering and showing more always and with velocity, 

Infinite and omnigenous . . . 

Drinking mead from the skull-cup, to Shastas and Vedas 
admirant, minding the Koran .. . 
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The seventh section of “Starting from Paumanok” 
begins in novel fashion— 


Omnes! Omnes! let others ignore what they may, 
I make the poem of evil also, | commemorate that part also, 


Some lines from “Faces,” “Song of the Universal,” “(Of 
That Blithe Throat of Thine,” ““As I Walk These Broad 
Majestic Days,” “‘As I Ebb’d with the Ocean of Life,” 
“Prayer of Columbus,” “Thou Mother with Thy Equal 


Brood,” and “‘A Song for Occupations,” respectively are— 
Fill me with albescent honey, bend down to me. 
Successive absolute fiats issuing. 

. ... pack’d in the northern ice, the cumulus of years. 


The rapt promises and luminé of seers, the spiritual 
world, these centuries-lasting songs. 


You friable shore with trails of debris 
You fish-shaped island, I take what is underfoot. 


My terminus near, 
The clouds already closing in upon me. 


Thee in thy ultimata, the preparations only now 
completed, the edifice on sure foundations tied! 


The poet’s “luminé” in the fourth quotation seems to be 
a curious formation of his own from the Latin lumen. 
The word appears also in the ““Apostroph” of 1860. 

‘‘Resurgemus”’ is the title of a poem published in the 
New York Daily Tribune in 1850, and “Excelsior” of a 
poem published in the “From Noon to Starry Night” see 
tion of Leaves of Grass. Longfellow’s “Excelsior” was 
published much earlier. Whitman likes words from the 
Latin occasionally in his titles as he does words from the 
French. 

In some passages more than one word from the Latin 
is introduced. The rejected poem “Apostroph” (already 
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mentioned as published in 1860 as a prefatory poem in 
“Chants Democratic” and dropped in 1867) begins— 
O mater! O fils! 


O brood continental .. . 
O imperator! O who dare confront you and me? 


The poem “*Passage to India”’ has in its sixth section— 
As the chief histrion 


Down to the footlights walks in some great scena. 

Whitman shortens the popular literatus, literati, liked 
by Poe, Willis, and others, much as we like “‘intelligent- 
sia” or “cognoscenti” in these days. Instances appear 
in “Song of Prudence” in “Autumn Rivulets”— 


Savage, felon, President, judge, farmer, sailor, mechanic, 
literat, young, old, it is the same 


and in “‘Laws for Creations’ — 


Laws for creations, 
For strong artists and leaders, for fresh broods 
of teachers and perfect literats for America. 


He often uses the full word “‘literatus” in his prose. He 
refers in Democratic Vistas to a “‘literary style, fit for the 
time, put in shape by some great literatus, and projected 
among mankind,” and to “native authors, literatuses, far 
different, far higher in grade than any yet known.” And 
he makes a hybrid verb with an English preterite of alias, 
ina prose sketch for a newspaper— 


Being in cap, cloak, and whiskers on one day, and the 
next aliased up in a white or green blanket. 


IV 


Whitman’s linguistic borrowings from the ancient 
languages and from the Romance languages, French, Ital- 
lan, and Spanish, have greater interest for us than would 
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the same borrowings if made by another poet, because of | fF; 
his avowed modernity and his Americanism. Ww 
Solitary, singing in the West, I strike up for a new world, hi 
He prefers to avoid all that is remote, imported, derived, : 
He had little wish to be a legatee of the past, 6 
0 
Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there beyond Blt 
the seas? in 
We take up the task eternal and the burden and the lesson, of 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! tie 
All the past we leave behind, des 
We debouch upon a newer, mightier world, varied world, 
Fresh and strong the world we seize, world of labor and the Lit 

march, 


Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


The second section of his “Song of the Exposition” 

reads—— 

Come Muse, migrate from Greece and Ionia 

Cross out please those immensely overpaid accounts, 

That matter of Troy and Achilles’ wrath, and Eneas, Odys- 
seus’ wanderings, 

Placard “Removed” and “To Let” on the rocks of your snowy Wh 
Parnassus. 

Sel 


A later passage from the same poem has— of F 


We do not blame thee elder world. ... 

Looking back on thee, seeing thee in thy duties, grandeurs, 
Through past ages bending, building, 

We build to our today. 


Mightier than Egypt’s tombs, 

Fairer than Grecia’s, Roma’s temples ... . 

As in a waking vision, 

E’en while I chant I see it rise, 1 scan and prophesy outside 
and in, 

Its manifold ensemble. 


It is not that one rebels at Whitman’s polyglot dic 
tion, his copy-book phrases, his social terms from the 
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French, musical terms from the Italian, or his resounding 
words from the classics. His readers are few who regret 
his non-adherence to the unadorned speech of his native 
Jand. There is a curious clarity and acceptability about 
his foreign terms as he uses them. The general effect is 
homogeneous, like the unexpected juxtapositions of his 
gigantic catalogues. He is catholic in his vocabulary as 
in his invoices of scenes. But he is sweepingly critical 
of the dilettante or the over-genteel, or the socially sophis- 
ticated as against the elemental; and his faith in American 
democracy is unbounded. Witness his words on “Home 
Literature” in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 1850— 
He who desires to see this noble Republic independent, 

not only in name but in fact, of all unwholesome foreign 

sway must ever bear in mind the influence of European 

literature over us—its tolerable amount of good, and its, we 

hope, “not to be endured” much longer immense amount of 

evil... . We have not enough confidence in our own judg- 

ment; we forget that God has given the American mind 

powers of analysis and acuteness superior to those possessed 

by any other nation on the earth. 
Whitman so chants the praises of the New World that it 
seems of interest to note that his rejection of any savor 
of Europe or of the past did not include vocabulary. 











THE FRONTIER IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By Jay B. HusBBELL 


N 1893 Frederick J. Turner, then of the University 
| of Wisconsin, read before the American Historical 
Association a paper on “The Significance of the 
Frontier in American History,” which is now a classic, 
Since 1893 the adoption of Turner’s point of view has 
well-nigh revolutionized the study of American history, 
A book just off the press, A History of the American Fron. 
tier (reviewed elsewhere in this issue), by Frederic L. Pax. 
son, also of the University of Wisconsin, may be said ina 
sense to mark the completion of the work begun by Turner, 
Yet the literary history of the frontier is still to be written. 
Indeed, so far as I know, no one has even suggested the 
writing of it; and the importance of the frontier in Amer 
can literature is just beginning to be recognized. 

“The true point of view in the history of this nation,” 
said Turner in 1893, “‘is not the Atlantic coast, it is the 
Great West.” May not one at this late day dare to assert 
that in American literature likewise the true point of view 
is not New York or New England but the Great West? 
Turner himself, in a letter to the writer, says, “I agree 
thoroughly that what is distinctive in American, in cot- 
trast to general English literature, comes out of our exper: 
ence with the frontier, broadly considered.” 

The historical significance of the frontier can best 
be stated in Turner’s own words: “The wilderness mas 
ters the colonist. It finds him a European in dress, indus 
tries, tools, modes of travel, and thought. It takes him 
from the railroad car and puts him in the birch canoe. 
It strips off the garments of civilization and arrays him in 
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the hunting shirt and the moccasin. It puts him in the 
log cabin of the Cherokee and Iroquois and runs an Indian 
palisade around him. Before long he has gone to plant- 
ing Indian corn and plowing with a sharp stick; he shouts 
the war cry and takes the scalp in orthodox Indian fashion. 
In short, at the frontier the environment is at first too 
strong for the man. He must accept the conditions which 
it furnishes, or perish, and so he fits himself into the 
Indian clearings and follows the Indian trails. Little by 
little he transforms the wilderness, but the outcome is not 
the old Europe, not simply the development of Germanic 
ae The fact is that here is a new product that 
is American . . . . Thus the advance of the frontier has 
meant a steady movement away from the influence of Eu- 
rope, a steady growth of independence on American lines. 
And to study this advance, the men who grew up under 
these conditions, and the political, economic, and social re- 
sults of it, is to study the really American part of our his- 
tory.’ To American historians in 1893 Turner’s was a 
novel point of view; but as we look back, does it not all 
seem implied in Emerson’s saying, “Europe stretches to 
the Alleghanies; America is beyond”? 

The frontier gave to American literature, as I see it, 
two very important things. It gave our writers a vast 
held of unexploited literary material, new backgrounds, 
new types of character, and a wealth of romantic incident. 
It gave them also a new point of view. The frontier fur- 
nished the chief nationalizing influence in a literature 
which is too often considered only a minor branch of 
English literature. 


“There is,”” says Carl Van Doren, “‘a closer analogy, 


indeed, between the geographic and the imaginative 
frontier of the United States than has been pointed out. 
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As the first advanced, thin, straggling, back from the 
Atlantic, over the Alleghanies, down the Ohio, beyond the 
Mississippi, across the Great Plains and the Rockies to 
the Pacific, the other followed, also thin and straggling 
but with an incessant purpose to find out new territories 
over which the imagination could play and to claim them 
for its own.” The frontier gave the primeval forest to 
Bryant, Cooper, and Parkman; it gave the prairies to 
Owen Wister and Andy Adams; the mining camps to 
Bret Harte and Mark Twain; the Rockies and the Sierras 
to “Joaquin” Miller; Alaska to Jack London; the Hoosier 
country to Edward Eggleston; the Southern Appalachians 
to Charles Egbert Craddock; and the California desert to 
Mary Austin. The frontier also gave American fiction its 
most distinctive types of character: Cooper’s Indians, 
scouts, and squatters; Bret Harte’s Pikes and gentlemanly 
gamblers; Mark Twain’s picturesque river population; 
the cowboy; even the Southern mountaineer and the poor 
white. The frontier gave our writers an abundance of 
romantic incident. The Scottish Border furnishes no 
richer material than the lives of such men as Boone, 
Crockett, and Jedediah Smith. Frank Norris might well 
call the conquest of the West “the last great epic event in 
the history of civilization.”” Our Wild West may yet, if 
Clemence Dane is a trustworthy prophet, furnish the 
American saga of the future. 


The frontier has been a great stimulus to the imagine- 
tion of American authors—even of those who never saw it. 
The appeal of this vast hinterland is an influence to be 
reckoned with. If Henry James could explain the differ 
ence between Tourguenieff and a typical French novelist 
by saying that the back door of the Russian’s imagination 
was always open upon the endless Russian plains, surely 
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the presence of the American frontier explains much that 
distinguishes Emerson and Whitman from their British 
contemporaries, Carlyle and Tennyson. “‘What the Medi- 
terranean Sea was to the Greeks, breaking the bond of 
custom, offering new experiences, calling out new institu- 
tions and activities, that, and more,” says Turner, “the 
ever retreating frontier has been to the United States 
directly, and to the nations of Europe more remotely.” 
Hawthorne told Howells that he “would like to see some 
part of the country on which the shadow . . . . of Europe 
had not fallen,” and even Longfellow longed to share 
Frémont’s exhilarating experiences in the Far West, 
although he sighed, “Ah, the discomforts!” 


The traits which distinguish the American from Euro- 
peans, as both Turner and Paxson point out, are largely 
derived from the frontier. The characteristics which we 
have inherited from the border have been somewhat toned 
down by other influences and by the lapse of time; but it 
is still the frontier influence which explains why we are 
not a nation of middle-class Englishmen, as Matthew 
Arnold logically enough concluded we must be. “. . . to 
the frontier,” says Turner, “‘the American intellect owes 
its striking characteristics. That coarseness and strength 
combined with acuteness and inquisitiveness; that practi- 
cal, inventive turn of mind, quick to find expedients; that 
masterful grasp of material things, lacking in the artistic 
but powerful to effect great ends; that restless, nervous 
energy; that dominant individualism, working for good 
and for evil, and withal that buoyancy and exuberance 
which comes with freedom—these are traits of the frontier 
or traits called out elsewhere because of the existence of 
the frontier.” With Turner’s list of American character- 
istics we may compare the frontier traits set down in 1835 
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in Baird’s View of the Valley of the Mississippi: “a spirit 


of adventurous enterprise . . . . independence of thought 
and action .... an apparent roughness, which some would 
call rudeness of manners . . . . equality of intercourse, 


simplicity of manners, want of deference, want of reserve, 
great readiness to make acquaintances, freedom of speech, 
indisposition to brook real or imaginary insults.” Are not 
these the traits which European travelers still find in us 
and search our literature for, too often in vain? 

American democracy owes far less to French and 
British theory than it owes to the frontier; and those men 
who have best expressed our American conception of 
democracy—Washington, Henry, Jefferson, Jackson, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt—were all under the influence of frontier 
thought and feeling. If Bliss Perry is right in insisting 
that the characteristic note in our literature is the civic 
note, then we owe to the frontier the most distinctive thing 
in American literature. It is well to remind ourselves that 
the Gettysburg Address, which seems surer of immortality 
than anything else ever written by an American, came from 
the pen of one who was born on the frontier. It is no 
accident that he whom Lowell called “‘the first American” 
grew up there and became the national hero of a people 
who owe their distinctive traits to the frontier. 


The influence of the frontiersman in bringing on the 
Revolution has been frequently pointed out. It was also 
the frontier influence which led long afterwards to our 
intellectual emancipation from Europe. If there had been 
no frontier, we should never have had Emerson’s “The 
American Scholar,” Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, Mark 
Twain’s Innocents Abroad, or even Van Wyck Brooks's 
America’s Coming of Age. We owe these to the frontier 
as certainly (though less directly) as we owe the Declara- 
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tion of Independence and the Gettysburg Address. 

In spite of the fact that the frontier was both physically 
and spiritually closer to many of our earlier writers than 
we sometimes realize, on the whole, it must be admitted, 
most of these writers had no adequate appreciation of the 
frontier as a factor in literature. They were not national 
enough. New England in particular, as Turner has said, 
was by geography destined to provincialism. “Literature 
in the day when the West was being won,” said Frank 
Norris with some truth, “‘was a cult indulged in by certain 
well-bred gentlemen in New England who looked eastward 
to the Old World, to the legends of England and Norway 
and Germany and Italy for their inspiration, and left the 
great, strong, honest, fearless, resolute deeds of their own 
countrymen to be defamed by the nameless hacks” who 
were writing dime novels. 


For the inferior quality of the literature which deals 
with the frontier there are, however, other reasons than 
New England provincialism. For one thing, we are, like 
our frontier forefathers, not a literary people. Besides, 
the West was settled too rapidly. Literature could not 
keep pace with the advance of the frontier, and many inter- 
esting aspects of Western life vanished without being seen 
by men and women who could write. When California 
was being won, only a small part of the Atlantic seaboard 
had advanced to the social and economic stage which is 
productive of literature. In twenty-five years Wyoming 
went through a process of development which in England 
lasted perhaps a thousand years. To match the English 
classics from Beowulf to Hamlet, what has Wyoming? 
The Virginian and a few other stories written by a visitor 
from Philadelphia! Much of the literature of the frontier 
was written by Eastern visitors like Francis Parkman and 
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Bret Harte. In other cases, of course, books were written 
by men, like Cooper and Miller, who grew up on the fron. 
tier; but these men seldom wrote until the frontier life 
they had known no longer existed. 

Since the disappearance of the frontier the work of 
most men who write of it shows a marked tendency 
to conform to certain conventions. The literary 
“Wild West,” which goes back to Bret Harte, survives in 
the movies, in Zane Grey’s novels, and in such popular 
magazines as the Western Story Magazine and the Frontier, 
recently launched by a reputable firm which ought to 
know better. Still another conventional attitude marks 
the work of most local historians and the writers of reminis- 
cences. History with them is only a form of sentimental 
ancestor worship. © There is finally the attitude of all those 
who consider the frontier vulgar, coarse, and uninterest- 
ing. This was the view of many of the old New Eng. 
landers; it is also the view of our Main Street villagers 
and our youthful intelligentsia as well. It is this attiude 
which explains why “Joaquin” Miller had to go to England 
to find those who would take him seriously as a poet. 


When the worst has been said, however, the frontier 
has given us some noteworthy books; and they are books 
which could not have been written outside of America. 
The Leather-Stocking Tales, Parkman’s history of the 
American forest, and the writings of Abraham Lincoln 
and Mark Twain are the best; but there are many lesser 
things of considerable interest. In particular, there are 
many excellent short stories of the frontier from the time 
of Harte’s ““The Luck of Roaring Camp” to O. Henry's 
“The Caballero’s Way.” In poetry till recently we had 
only the work of “Joaquin” Miller and a few scattered 
poems like Bryant’s “The Prairies” and Whitman’s “Pio: 
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ten | neers! O Pioneers!” Later Western poets, Masters, Sand- 
-on- burg, and Lindsay, have to a degree atoned for our national 
life neglect of the frontier; and Edwin Ford Piper in Barbed 

Wire and Wayfarers has written a remarkably vivid and 
¢ of accurate account of the frontier of the Middle Border. 
ncy Recent years have seen the publication of some notable 
rary poems dealing with the Indian. Earlier poets seemed 
s in unable to get away from the Hiawatha tradition, but Lew 
ular Sarett, Constance Lindsay Skinner, Mary Austin, and Amy 
tier, Lowell have treated the Indian with individuality and con- 
t to siderable power. 
arks Two specific contributions of the frontier to our litera- 
inis- ture must not be omitted. American humor, with its pic- 
ntal turesque contributions to the “American language,” is 
hose largely a product of the old Southwestern frontier, as, 
rest- indeed, Howells pointed out long ago in My Mark Twain. 
Eng: The frontier also gave us at least one literary type, other 
gers than the short story, in which American writers excel— 
jude the nature book. Our national fondness for the type of 
land writing best represented by Thoreau, Burroughs, and Muir 
. is due to our frontier heritage. Indeed, when Thoreau 
ntier went to live at Walden Pond, was he not in reality trying to 
ooks recover the simplicity of the frontiersman’s life? Was not 
rica. Thoreau himself all his life something very like a survival 
t the from frontier days? 
rcoln We need a literary history of the frontier which shall 
eset. BY do for American literature what Paxson’s study has done 
e are | | for American history. For such a book we may have to 
time | wait thirty years or more—until the various aspects of 
nry’s frontier literature have been studied in detail. Carl Van 

> had Doren once remarked that the historian of American litera- 
tered ture finds a dearth of such excellent monographs as his- 
“Pio: torians of European literatures continually fall back upon. 
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Such a study should be of value even to the creative 
writer. It would call his attention to unchronicled aspects 
of American life; it would enable him to avoid the con. 
ventional. It would show him, for example, that certain 
states like Colorado and Oklahoma have been neglected 
even by the local colorists. It would remind him that 
while the native Indian has been pictured over and. over, 
no one has yet made a notable study of the civilized Indian. 
Every one knows something about the long trail up which 
longhorns were driven by the thousands, but few know 
that vast droves of horses were also taken over the same 
trails for hundreds of miles. Our Western oil fields still 
remain without a noteworthy chronicler in spite of the 
fact that here we have a life amazingly like that pictured 
in Mark Twain’s Roughing It. Bret Harte made famous 
the California mining camps; but because he went to San 
Francisco by sea, the overland pilgrimage of the pioneers 
has nothing better to offer than Emerson Hough’s The 
Covered Wagon. In conclusion, it should be noted that 
while the Middle West has been fairly well exploited, no 
one has done much for the old Southwestern frontier 
extending all the way from Georgia to southern California. 
Virginia and Massachusetts each represent a literary tra- 
dition. What, with the exception of Louisiana, do the 
states of the Southwest represent? If Cable was prompted 
to write his Old Creole Days by the feeling that it was a 
pity to let good material go to waste, what should be our 
feeling as we look upon the wasting treasures of the South- 
west ? 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
W. H. HUDSON 


n my less critical moods I am often tempted to divide all books 
] into two categories: the first-hand and the second-hand, the genu- 
ine and the derivative. The second-hand are, according to my some- 
what arbitrary classification, the products of conscious art; they are 
likely to affect the reader as though he were looking upon life through a 
veil which, however beautiful in itself, somehow obscures the object 
that ought to be the writer’s ultimate goal. But the first-hand book, 
though the art that goes to its making is often greater than that of 
the other, seems to have sprung up as casually and inevitably as wild- 
flowers in May. 

Some of the most glorious examples are hardly “literary” at all, 
certainly not in any narrow sense. They seem mostly to be the 
natural by-products of men who have lived first and written afterward, 
of adventurers like Captain Cook and Casanova and Benvenuto Cellini, 
men to whom the salt of life was of first importance, and the recording 
of facts and impressions an afterthought; whose chief concern was with 
people, and things--the sea, the forest, the blue canopy of heaven— 
anything, in short, but the studied application of the principles of 
art to the making of literature. These books one reads with all the 
zest that must have gone into their making. 

Of modern writers | know few who better deserve the title of 
maker of first-hand books than the late W. H. Hudson. The author 
of Far Away and Long Ago and Green Mansions died scarcely two 
years ago and today his writings are more eagerly collected than those 
of any other contemporary Englishman. Hudson has at last, after 
almost forty years of authorship, come into his own; the loss was ours, 
not his. I imagine he was not greatly concerned with his success or 
failure as a “mere” writer; that was not his line. He was, says John 
Galsworthy in a Foreword to a new edition of Far Away and Long 
Ago, “a distinguished naturalist, probably the most acute, broad- 
minded, and understanding of all observers of nature. So long as 
he was left free to tramp the Downs, with the sky above and the 
scented earth underfoot, to talk with men and women and with children, 
to listen to the cries of birds and inhale the perfume of wild flowers, 
he must have cared little for fame or fortune.” 

Hudson’s books are rapidly reaching every part of the English- 
speaking world: the romances and the scientific essays, that had so 
inexplicably been allowed to sink into oblivion, are now reprinted and 
a new and complete edition in twenty-four volumes of all his known 
writings just announced. What is, however, of more importance, the 
best of Hudson is accessible to the readers he would doubtless have 
cared more about reaching than the collector of expensive sets. 
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If you are so unfortunate as not to have read a line of Hudson, 
it really makes little difference where you begin. Green Mansions, 
Tales of the Pampas and The Purple Land are, | think, the best of 
the works of fiction, stirring tales of the Argentine plains, romances 
flooded with the glowing sunshine and colored mists of mountain and 
plain and river. Far Away and Long Ago, that fascinating recital 
of the man’s early childhood in South America, is a treasure of observa- 
tion and a lucid account of the influences of nature that molded his 
impressionable soul. And then there are A Hind in Richmond Park, 
Hampshire Days, A Travelier in Little Things—anecdotes and reflec- 
tions penetrated with indescribable charm—and the travel-books, the 
bird books, the collections of notes: IJdle Days in Patagonia, Birds 
in Town and Village, A Naturalist in La Plata. 


I have just read Far Away and Long Ago for the first time, 
one of the few attainable books that somehow escaped me after my 
“discovery” of Hudson. This is no ordinary autobiography. It is 
a curiously moving book, the work of a man who is evidently more 
interested in what happened to and about him, than in himself. One 
feels in reading this limpid and unaffected prose as if one were listening 
to a tale told by an old man at the fireside, among his friends, solely 
for the sake of the telling. The only other contemporary work that 
can be compared with it is the recently completed autobiography of 
Maxim Gorky. In My Childhood, In The World, and My Universities 
the great Russian (one of the few modern “first-hand” writers) has 
created a living past out of his memories; and Hudson, in like manner, 
seemingly without literary artifice, has done the same thing. This is, 
of course, only another form of art, but here the artist has accepted his 
task with a humility that is often lacking in the temperament of the 
professional artificer of sentences. 

By what magic means is Hudson able to transform the simplest 
materials into beautiful images? He is, as he relates in Far Away, 
a believer in Animism. Animism, he tells us, is “a projection of our- 
selves into nature, the sense and apprehension of an intelligent life of 
our own but more powerful in all visible things.” We can, perhaps, 
only say that Hudson was able to project himself into nature, and 
was granted the gift of insight and great sympathy, which he managed 
to transfer into words. 

I am tempted to quote a passage or two from the Traveller in 
Little Things, a quaint medley of things seen and heard and felt in 
the rural districts of England, but I should never be able to resist 
quoting to inordinate lengths, for the writer gives the whole of himself 
to every page he writes, and the page cannot be detached from the 
chapter, nor the chapter from the book. It is so with all his books: 
he lays open his heart and his senses and his mind to us, asking us 
simply to give ourselves up to him. “The blue sky,” he tells us, 
“the brown soil beneath, the grass, the trees, the animals, the rain and 
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the stars are never strange to me; for I am in, and of, and am one 
with, them.” To make Hudson’s acquaintance, to read only a few 
pages in one of his works, is to realize not only the truth of this 
profession of faith, but to perceive that he possessed the blessed faculty 
of imparting to his fellow-men an abounding sense of the stinging 
exultation of life. Barrett H. CLark. 


TEXAS HISTORY AND FOLK-LORE 


Lecenps OF Texas (Publications of the Texas Folk-lore Society, 
No. III), edited by J. Frank Dobie. The Texas Folk-lore 
Society, Austin, Texas. 

Our oF THE Desert: The Historical Romance of El Paso, by Owen 
White. Second edition. The McMath Company, El Paso, 
Texas. 

HE two books selected for review furnish many apt illustrations of 

T the richness of the Southwest in unexploited literary raw material. 

Professor Dobie’s admirable collection of Texas folk legends 

is already a best seller in Dallas, and Mr. White’s highly entertaining 
history of El Paso has gone into a second edition within three months. 
“The country loves Texas,” says Carl Sandburg; and there is some evi- 
dence that outsiders are particularly interested in Texas at the present 
time. In August the American Mercury published an interesting sketch 
of El Paso by Mr. White, and within a year or two the Century has 
printed “The Legend of Pecos Bill,” the most interesting “tall tale” of 
the frontier that we have read. 


In the July number of the /nternational Book Review Clemence 
Dane, the well-known English novelist and playwright, makes some 
interesting comments on the literary possibilities of our “Wild West” 
stories. They are not literature, she thinks, but they are “the seed 
of a literature to be.” “These stories will die,” she says; “but the 
legend of their stories will survive until some youngster arises, bred 
on Bret Harte and Mark Twain, on the fragments of their stories 
that have filtered down to him, and weave them into such a Saga as 
the world has never dreamed.” 


Professor Dobie, who is no dryasdust collector, confesses to “a 
great hope that some man or woman will seize upon these legends 
and use them as Irving used the legends of the Hudson and the Cats- 
kills, as Whittier used the legends of New England. People of Texas 
soil still have a vast body of folk-lore, and whoever will write of them 
with fidelity must recognize that lore as surely as Shakespeare recog- 
nized the lore of his folk, as surely as Mr. Thomas Hardy has recog- 
nized the lore of Wessex.” 


In the brief time that has elapsed since the Legends of Texas 
came from the press, a number of the younger members of the Poetry 
Society of Texas have been busy exploring the collection for material 
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to work on. The legends, in fact, had been used before they were 
written down. Professor Dobie notes that in North of 36 Emerson 
Hough made use of “The White Steed of the Prairies.” Whenever 
possible. Professor Dobie uses poetic versions of the legends. Few 
things in the book are more interesting than Stanley Babb’s “Galveston 
Beach” and John P. Sjolander’s “Rhymes of Galveston Bay.” 

Popular interest in such legends as these is suprisingly recent, 
The first students of American folk-lore, on the lookout for versions 
of British popular ballads, long neglected such fine American ballads 
and songs as those collected by John A. Lomax in his Cowboy Songs, 
Even after collectors had begun to look for American folk ballads, 
they continued to neglect legends which had never taken the ballad 
form. 

Professor Dobie groups the legends as follows: “Legends of 
Buried Treasure and Lost Mines” (these he considers most typical 
of Texas), “Legends of the Supernatural,” “Legends of Lovers,” 
“Legendary Origins of Texas Flowers, Names, and Streams,” and 
“Miscellaneous Legends.” Most notable perhaps among the various 
stories are “The Legend of the San Saba or Bowie Mine,” “The Legend 
of Stampede Mesa,” “The Death Bell of the Brazos,” “How the Brazos 
River Got Its Name,” “The White Steed of the Prairies,” and “The 
Wild Woman of the Navidad.” 


The book has the apparatus which scholars will demand: a bibli- 
ography, brief explanatory notes and introductions. In the second 
volume, now in preparation, we hope Professor Dobie will, if possible, 
re-tell all the stories himself. In that way only could he give us a 
book which is uniformly well written and avoid the constant shift in 
style, tone, and point of view which is inevitable when each legend 
is told by a different writer. 


Se 2 = © 


Mr. White’s Out of the Desert, written for El Pasoans, should 
have readers outside of El Paso. Other Western cities have had much 
the same kind of history without being so fortunate as to find the right 
historians. Most local histories, being intended for home consumption, 
suffer in the eyes of outsiders from an excess of local patriotism. Mr. 
White is evidently proud of his native city, but he never represents it 
as better than it really is. As a historian, he possesses not only a 
strong sense of fact but also a fine sense of proportion and a strong 
feeling for all the human values in the story of El Paso. He has 
also a keen eye for the picturesqueness in which Western history 
abounds. 

Out of the Desert is a study in social evolution. As Mr. White's 
publisher puts it, “It is the record of a city finding its civic soul.” 
As such, it is not unworthy of comparison with Josiah Royce’s Cali- 
fornia. Mr. White tells us the things we want to know; and we care 
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less about mayors and aldermen than we do about the changing life 
of the people. May we suggest that the busy reader at least look up 
Mr. White’s fine article on El Paso in the August number of the 
American Mercury? J. B. H. 


THE FRONTIER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


A History OF THE AMERICAN FRONTIER, by Frederic L. Paxson. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York. 


story of the frontier. His numerous footnotes testify both to the 

author’s grasp of his subject and to the thoroughness with which 
in the past thirty years American historians have studied every aspect 
of our frontier history. He begins with the frontier of 1763, for it 
was about that time that in the frontier regions east of the Alleghanies 
the American national character was born. The influence of the frontier 
in the development of Jeffersonian and Jacksonian democracy is particu- 
larly well handled. There are concise and able summaries of Indian 
wars, early Texas history, the overland migration of the Mormons, the 
various mining fields, and the cattle country. The only omission of 
any importance that | have noted is in the case of Alaska, which is not 
even mentioned in the index. Most interesting to the student of Ameri- 
can history will be Professor Paxson’s account of the frontier influence 
upon our political development. He discusses in some detail the various 
political questions raised by the frontier, the public land policy, land 
grants, frontier finance, and frontier panaceas for all our political 
and social evils. 


Piso of Paxson’s volume is the first attempt to tell the complete 


The book, which is not intended primarily for the general 
reader, is not so readable as Professor Paxson’s earlier The 
Last American Frontier, which was frankly popular. Since the 
day of the first historian of the West, Francis Parkman, our historians 
have learned much about methods of research and they have uncovered 
materials that were unknown or inaccessible to Parkman; but none of 
them posseses his rare combination of accurate scholarship and the 
narrative gift. It is high time our historians heeded Roosevelt’s plea 
for history which is also literature. But we must not quarrel with 
Professor Paxson because he cannot write like Macaulay or John 
Richard Green. His book is an excellent example of American scholar- 
ship at its best. His conclusion, stated in his preface, is notable as 
justifying Turner’s judgment in 1893: “. . . the frontier with its con- 
tinuous influence is the most American thing in all America. In 
future generations we may perhaps become an amalgam of the Euro- 
pean races and lose the advantage of a fresh continent, but we shall 
still possess and be shaped by a unique heritage.” J. B. H. 











THE AUTHORS OF THIS ISSUE 


Merritt Y. HucHes, who has contributed to both American ang 
European magazines, is a member of the English staff at the University 
of California. Davin Morton, author of Ships in Harbor, is now 
teaching at Amherst. He is a Southerner by birth. {FRED Lewis Par. 
TEE is probably the foremost authority on American literature. He 
is a professor at Pennsylvania State College and the author of q 
number of books, including A History of American Literature since 
1870. His article, “Recent Poetry and the Ars Poetica,” will be included 
in a new volume, Counterchecks Quarrelsome, to be published this 
spring by the Century Company. {|WiLFRip WILSON GiBsoN, author of 
Battle and Daily Bread, is a widely-known English poet. {CuHester T, 
CROWELL has contributed short stories and articles to many magazines, 
He was born in San Antonio and has served on the staffs of newspapers 
in that city, in Dallas, and in New York. A volume of his stories is to be 
published soon. {Eunice TIETJENS, one of the editors of Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse, is in Tunis, Africa, at present. Knopf is to issue 
a new volume of her poems in the near future. {A. L. GuERarp, 
who is a Parisian by birth, was until recently professor of French 
civilization at Rice Institute, Houston, but is now at the University 
of California, Southern Branch. His most recent book is Reflections on 
the Napoleonic Legend. {Muna Lee (Mrs. Luis Munoz Marin) is an 
Oklahoman and the author of Sea-Change. {OLIN D. WANNAMAKER, 
formerly head of the English department of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, has spent several years in Italy and has recently returned from 
his latest visit there. He is the author of With Italy in Her Final War 
of Liberation. {Witter Bynner, formerly the president of the Poetry 
Society of America, is the author of A Canticle of Pan, The Beloved 
Stranger, and some notable translations from the French and from 
the Chinese. He is a member of the artists’ colony at Santa Fé, and 
is an advisory editor of the Southwest Review. {IF. S. Curtis, JRr., was 
born in New England and graduated ‘from Yale, but he is now Head- 
master at the Los Alamos Ranch School in New Mexico, and is greatly 
interested in many phases of Southwestern life. {]WILLARD JOHNSON is 
the editor of The Laughing Horse, an excellent and thoroughly South 
western magazine, published in Santa Fé. {Louise Pounp, professor 
of English literature at the University of Nebraska, is the author of 
Poetic Origins and the Ballad. She is a leading authority on folk- 
poetry. §[Barrett H. CiarK is an editor, translator, and author— 
an international authority on the drama. 
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‘@he Double Dealer 


is the only magazine in American which 
prints prose and verse on their merits, ignor- 
ing the clamor of schools, smiling at the 
noisy advocates of new forms and steering 
through the welter of sentimentalists and 
ubi-ests. It publishes all sorts of forms, 
from the classic to the school born last night, 
when it considers the work well done. Every 
tub rests on its own bottom. 








“I can deceive them both by speaking 
the truth.” 


Per Year, $2.50 Five Months, $1.00 
One Year and any Current Book, $3.50 





THE DOUBLE DEALER, 
204 Baronne St., 
New Orleans, La. 
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The South Atlantic Quarterly 


(Established 1902) 
Durham, North Carolina 


Cosmopolitan in Scope, Generous 
in Policy, but Emphasizing the 
Literary, Social and Economic 
Life of the Southern States 


The Leading Literary Magazine of the South 


IssUED QUARTERLY SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 





YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50 SINGLE NUMBER, 75 CENTS 


The Sewanee Review 
QUARTERLY 
Epitep BY GeorcGE HERBERT CLARKE 


OUNDED in 1892, The Sewanee Review has steadily and consist-7 

ently maintained its policy, announced in the first issue, of being™ 

a serious literary and critical journal. Avoiding all temptation > 
to court wider popularity through mere timeliness in its articles, it has 7 
ever sought to serve as a repository of the literary essay and the critical 
review. 

The magazine has contributed its share towards helping to encout- 
age and develop independence of thought, to mould public opinion, to) 
raise the standards of taste and literary expression, and to reflect the] 
best tendencies in the culture and the life of the Southern people, 
Though not unnaturally a large majority of the contributors have com 
from the colleges, The Review has not been merely an academic organ, 
but has covered a broad field of literature, art, history, economics, 
theology, and current questions, and has always tried to approach thes€! 
subjects in a dignified manner, free from prejudice and undue partisat® 
ship. , 
The Sewanee Review is conducted by members of the Faculties) 
of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, but has no official 
connection with the University. 








